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Where We Stand! is 


NIVERSAL Military Training—First, Last 
and Always! 
D-— day has arrived and H— hour is at hand. 
It is time for plain talk. The objective is in 
plain sight. We have got totake it or back 
down. 
By this token, the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
goes over the top for a decision. 
We don’t propose to argue. Universal Mili- 
tary Training is a clean-cut issue of fact. 
War is not a matter of choice—as we know 
from our own experience. 
When the bell rings, we must either fight 
or not. 
If we don’t fight, we pay. 
If we do fight, we have got to win—or pay. 
To win, we must be prepared to fight as 
soldiers—not as a mob. 
This means training. Untrained men are 


nothing but food for slaughter. 
Why fight at all? 
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Do our liberties mean anything to usP 

Are we going to fight for them, buy them, 
or let them pass P 

The principle of Universal Military Training 
is a plain matter of mutual obligation. In 
emergency, the country has the right todemand 
military service of every able-bodied man. 
Conversely, every able-bodied man hasthe right 
to demand military training by the country. 

We don’t get something for nothing in this 
world. 

National protection is a two-edged principle 
that cuts both ways. It’s a simple matter of 
quid pro quo. If the Country has a call on the 
citizen to protect it, the citizen has an equal call 
on the Country to protect him. Military train- 
ing is the best protection the Country can 
give him. 

It takes time and money for this training. 
War takes both. War costs lives. Military 
training saves lives. 

Which do we prefer? 

What is the objection to military training ? 

Do we not believe in making our young men 
physically strong? Do we not advocate gym- 
nasiums, physical culture and prophylactic 
medicine ? 

Do we not desire our young men to be men- 
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tally and morally clean? Do we not advocate 
religious and educational training ?P 

Are we afraid to have them rub shoulders 
with each other in disciplined, democratic 
teamwork P 

Do we not want a strong, upstanding, clean 
and orderly citizenry? All of this is what uni- 
versal military training means. 

Actually what would it cost? 

Six months of each young man’s time—no 
handicap since the obligation is universal. 

It would be an inconvenience at most. 

It is an inconvenience to pay taxes but the 
Country must be supported. 

It is an inconvenience to have to fight for the 
Country but it must be protected. 

We don’t want war. We want to keep out 
of war if it is humanly and honorably possible 
to do so. 

Unpreparedness has never yet kept us out of 
war. Preparedness may do so. 

Until someone produces a guarantee against 
war, we are for the next best thing—Prepared- 
ness, spelled with three words, Universal 
Military Training. 

We are convinced that the majority of 
thinking American citizens believe with us. 

We propose to convince the rest of them 





Universal Military Training 
By Major General J. G. Harbord, U. S. Army 


tary Training in the present Con- 
gress, there has been a disposition 
to consider the subject as one perma- 
nently settled and now to be forgotten. 
A more regrettable attitude could not 
be adopted. Never in our history has 
the question been of greater importance. 
With the world in its present state of 
chaos, no nation can afford to carelessly 
neglect the problem of its defense. 
The opponents of Universal Training 
are prone to declare that we are enter- 
ing on an era of Universal Peace. They 
point out that the great powers are 
weakened and in no position to begin 
another war, and infer therefrom that 
we should turn to peaceful pursuits 
rather than to preparation for further 
conflict. Yet with various small wars 
raging in Asia and Europe; militant 
Bolshevism spreading in all directions 
from Russia; revolutions rumored in 
numerous centers; with a multitude of 
newly created states and unsettled prob- 
lems disturbing the world, and general 
economic and industrial unrest, an era 
of Universal Peace appears far more 
remote than one of widespread con- 
flict. There was a time when few peo- 
ple believed that this country could by 
any means, be involved in the recent 
war. If, then, we were drawn into a 
a war between European powers whose 
conflicting interests were apparently of 
no concern to us, who today can assert 
with confidence that none of the present 
disturbances will involve us or that 
there may not at any moment arise new 
problems which this country cannot 
solve without a call to arms? 


. 


Se the defeat of Universal Mili- 


As a nation we are tenacious of lib- 
erty and loath to restrict the freedom 
of individuals by prescribing how they 
shall employ their time. This inter- 
pretation of the ideals of our fathers 
encourages opposition to a plan of Uni- 
versal Training which would limit the 
personal liberty of our youth for a short 
period. Devoted as we are to the ideals 
of freedom we should not forget that 
the liberty of the individual depends 
upon the freedom of the State. When 
citizens become so self-centered, and in- 
tent upon their individual interests that 
they are unwilling to sacrifice time and 
personal convenience to the defense of 
the State—that State cannot long hope 
to endure. Those most jealous of their 
nominal rights may suddenly find them 
lost under the domination of a foreign 
power against whose aggression the 
State, crippled by their selfishness, was 
unable to protect itself. 

Upon our entrance into the World 
War, Americans as a whole proved 
themselves eager to sacrifice for the de- 
fense of the nation. Our pride at this 
record is tempered by the knowledge 
that had these same citizens made one- 
tenth of their sacrifice during the gen- 
eration preceding the war, the greater 
sacrifice which they eventually made, 
might never have been necessary. Even 
our participation in the war might have 
been avoided had we maintained a well- 
trained citizen army. Germany would 
never have dared risk the addition to 
her enemies of a nation able imme- 
diately to throw against her a million 
trained men. Even if we had not 
avoided the war, we should have saved 
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the vast amount of wasted effort always 
expended when an individual or a state 
attempts to do a task in one-tenth the 
time that should be allotted it. 

We plume ourselves on our wonder- 
ful record in that war; on how our 
untrained boys defeated the product of 
military Prussia; forgetting that it was 
a very tired product, and that for a 
year our Allies held the line while we 
gave what training we could to our 
“untrained -boys”—not to mention three 
other years that our Allies had borne 
the brunt of battle. We deserve credit 
that we did as well as we did, but 
can we always count on a French Army, 
raised and traimed under a system we 
refuse to adopt, to restrain the enemy 
while we muster our untrained boys? 
We are justly proud of the aptitude 
displayed by our citizen soldiers and 
officers in learning their duties and by 
the Regulars in quickly adapting them- 
selves to the new situations of the Eu- 
ropean War, but every well-informed 
American knows that many lives were 
lost and many dollars wasted because 
officers and men were insufficiently 
trained. 

Much has been said of the unfairness 
of asking our youth to interrupt their 
life work with military training. Could 
anything be more unfair than to ask 
them to go into battle comparatively un- 
trained? The least we can do for the 
men who may one day be called to de- 
fend us, is to give them the knowledge 
which is their right, in order that they 
may have a fair chance for their lives 
when the crisis comes. Some argue that 
we might better leave it to the individ- 
ual to take or refuse his training. Were 
that done, war would find us with a 
number of trained volunteers, and un- 
der the pressure of the moment, it 
would be these trained men who would 


be called. But the defense of the na- 
tion is not a matter for volunteers. We 
are all living under the flag, enjoying 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, meanwhile depending on our coun- 
try to protect our interests. Upon us 
all should fall evenly the duty of the 
nation’s defense. A country which 
sends to war only the men of finer cali- 
ber who volunteer, will lose in battle 
only those men, and for that unhappy 
land, the law of the “Survival of the 
fittest” will be reversed. 

The opponents of Universal Training 
ask why train our young men when 
we already have nearly 4,000,000 vet- 
erans of the recent war? Apparently 
these 4,000,000 soldiers who fought the 
Great War are to be rewarded by being 
compelled to man the guns in any future 
conflict, while thousands of slackers 
from that struggle and tne yearly in- 
crement of men who reach military age 
are to enjoy the peace and freedom 
for which others fight. But even at 
that it will be not many years before 
our now youthful veterans have passed 
the age for active service. 

Whether Universal Training is the 
best method of preparing for future 
emergencies is scarcely a matter for 
argument. It is practically the only way. 
Every war in which this country has 
engaged was chiefly fought by our citi- 
zen soldiers. At the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, the small Regular Army has 
invariably lost its identity in supplying 
the officers, noncommissioned officers, 
and instructors for the larger and in- 
experienced new Army. At the out- 
break of the European War, Great 
Britain had a small but most efficient 
Regular Army. Under the pressure of 
the first few weeks, when it was neces- 
sary to stop at all costs the advancing 
German Army, those six superb Brit- 
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ish Divisions, the “Contemptibles,” were 
rushed to France and suffered such cas- 
ualties that there was little left to form 
the nucleus of the citizen army raised 
during the winter. With our Allies 
holding the line, we were spared a repe- 
tition of this occurrence, but we shall 
not always have Allies. 

In any event, a small Regular Army, 
no matter how efficient, cannot be de- 
pended upon in a great emergency to 
serve as more than a foundation on 
which to build a new army. Our Na- 
tional Guard, is, admittedly, of great 
value, but it is not strong enough to 
meet any but a comparatively small 
emergency. The only possible solution 
of our problem aside from Universal 
Training is the maintenance of a very 
large and well-equipped Regular Army. 
Such an undertaking would be more ex- 
pensive than the Universal Training 
Program and for many reasons is im- 
practicable and contrary to the genius 
of our institutions. It is with diffi- 
culty and great expense that we re- 
cruit our present small Army and if 
possible to maintain one large enough to 
meet any considerable emergency, it 
would be necessary to greatly increase 
the pay. Competing with the incomes 
and salaries earned in civil life, the 
expense would be prohibitive. The only 
practicable solution is the truly demo- 
cratic Universal Training. 

There are those who profess to fear 
that such a system of training would 
“Prussianize” America, and point to 
Germany’s present plight as an instance 
of the certain effect of “Militarism.” 
The same people are usually the ones 
to praise most highly the democratic 
ideals of France who nobly sacrificed 
herself to protect the world from Ger- 
man Militarism. They overlook the 
fact that Republican France protected 


herself and the world by means of one 
of the most efficient systems of Uni- 
versal Military Training that history 
has known. Without that system there 
is no doubt as to where France would 
be today. Another example of mili- 
tarism, sometimes overlooked, is the 
Republic of Switzerland. Probably a 
more liberty-loving race than the Swiss 
never existed, and this little nation was 
able, by means of her excellent system 
of military training, to place on her 
borders a completely trained army, 
large out of all proportion to the size 
of the nation, and with it, to maintain 
her neutrality while completely sur- 
rounded by warring nations. But for 
this army, it is doubtful whether the 
German conscience would have been 
strong enough to resist the temptation 
of an easy route around the Allied 
right; and Switzerland would today 
have been a fellow sufferer with Bel- 
gium. Nor do we see in France and 
Switzerland the Prussianism which we 
might expect after listening to the op- 
ponents of Military Training. In Ger- 
many the Army ruled the people. In 
France and Switzerland the people rule 
the Army. No patriotic American of 
average intelligence really believes that 
in our country we could ever become 
Prussianized. On the contrary, the uni- 
versal character of the service would 
tend to promote a better understand- 
ing of the Army by the civilian and a 
clearer view of its needs, uses, and 
limitations. The voter would be in an 
infinitely better position to intelligently 
control his Army than he is today. 
There have been several ideas ag to 
the form which Universal Military 
Training should take. The Senate Bill 
provided for four months’ training, 
after which the men would be for five 
years members of the reserve and liable 
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during that period for two training 
periods of two wetks each to be taken 
during ‘any of the five years. This 
would be iiisufficient. The writer be- 
lievés in a first training period of six 
months, followed by a call to the colors 
of at least two weeks a year for the 
following five years. A man should 
have the option of commencing his 
training at any time between his eight- 
eenth and twenty-third year. Thus, 
the members of the reserve would be 
between the ages of nineteen and twen- 
ty-eight. Taken in this way, the in- 
dividual would have an opportunity to 
adjust his personal affairs and undergo 
his training at such time as would least 
interfere with them. He would receive 
a total of eight and a half months’ 
training spread over a period of six 
years. This is little enough time out 
of his entire life for a man to devote 
to the defense of the country in return 
for the protection it gives him and his 
interests. We have always expected 
our youth to devote a certain number 
of their earlier years to education, and 
these few months additional, when con-- 
sidered in the nature of further educa- 
tion, could not be considered a hard- 
ship. They would interrupt, it is true, 
the individual at the threshold of a 
career, but the advantage is not all on 
the side of the Government. During 
his training he would be forced to build 
himself physically. He would receive 
a knowledge of sanitation and personal 
hygiene not otherwise to be obtained. 
There would be instilled in him prin- 
ciples of discipline, attention to duty, 
and proper respect for authority which 
could not but increase his value in any 
walk of life. Today the American 
youth has little enough of these quali- 
ties, as any great employer will bear 
witness. In our devotion to liberty we 


have given it a personal interpretation 
which was not foreseen by our fathers 
who wrote its guarantees. We have 
forgotten that liberty is not the ultimate 
aim of all endeavor, but that duty plays 
a certain part. Liberty to the citizen 
and duty to the country are reciprocal. 
With more attention to duty we should 
hear less of iniringements on rights. 
There is no way in which the youth of 
the nation could spend eight months 
to better advantage, to themselves and 
to our country, than in Universal Mili- 
tary Training. 

The problem of our National De- 
fense can be stated in a paragraph. We 
are entering a period of extreme uncer- 
tainty during which we must be pre- 
pared for any eventuality. Our past 
experiences prove that any but a minor 
war will be fought by our citizens rather 
than by the small standing Army. Our 
most recent experience has shown the 
waste of life and effort incident to fight- 
ing with a previously untrained citi- 
zenry. The example of other nations 
has shown the value of military training. 
Our wars have shown us willing to 
sacrifice ourselves for the common 
cause, but have also demonstrated the 
folly of closing our eyes to a situation 
until the sacrifice required is found to 
be out of proportion to the result ob- 
tained. Experience is a painful school 
and we have had our share of expe- 
rience. Yet, the recent defeat of Uni- 
versal Training, if accepted, will make 
inevitable a further course in that school 
and we sha!l be fortunate if our next 
lesson is not more painful than those 
hitherto survived. Willa nation which 
prides itself on its clear-sightedness and 
business acumen be so blind as to refuse 
to profit by experience bought so dearly ? 
We may still go on as we have been go- 
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ing—gambling with fate, risking life on 
the chance that nothing will occur. How 
many of us would risk our own inter- 
ests on so slender a chance? How many 
business men would leave their safes 
open and not demand police protection, 
and how many would risk their prop- 
erty without fire insurance? This is not 
a question for politics but for every 
citizen, whether he be liable to service 
or not, and whether or not he has a 
son still of training age. It is no time 
to be swayed by petty personal interests. 


It is the moment for everyone clear- 
sighted enough to see the necessity for 
preparation; everyone fair-minded 
enough to wish the burden distributed 
evenly; and everyone honest enough to 
admit his debt to his country, to do 
everything in his power to prevent the 
country from again lapsing into indif- 
ference and losing this opportunity to 
permanently place itself in a positon 
either to defend its own interests or to 
champion those ideals for which it has 
always stood. 


D 


Universal Military Training 
Imperative 

That nation is deluded which be- 
lieves we will have no more wars. 
That nation is moribund which cannot 
fight. That nation is wisest which sees 
that fighting today is an art and science, 
which cannot be picked up over night. 
To my mind—not willing to claim wis- 
dom above others—it seems absolutely 
plain that universal military training 
is an imperative necessity in America 
today. 
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What is a Soldier ? 
By Captain J . M. Scammell, Reserve Corps 


=i | SHE soldier—and by soldier I do 

not mean every wearer of the 

military uniform, but the man 
who holds a soldier's ideals—is a member 
of the most ancient and honorable pro- 
fession in history. As the word does not 
include all those whom the uniform 
honors but only those who honor the 
uniform, so also it does not include all 
those who let the blood of their enemies 
nor shed their own in the defense of a 
country or of an ideal. As the bar 
includes shysters, and as quacks dis- 
honor the noble calling of medicine, so 
the profession of arms, the physician 
of the body politic, has its prostitutes 
amonyst the braggarts and brawlers. 


Have we lost sight today of the high- 


calling of the profession of arms? With- 
out it a soldier has no title to recognition 
and no claim to honor. 

Your true soldier is a character 
worthy of the admiration and respect of 
all, and amongst men of insight and sen- 
sibility tribute is given. The Christ 
was all harshness to the miserable and 
petty money-changers, but how gentle 
with the centurion! He had faith. Nor 
was this by any means a coincidence: 
Faith is the true characteristic of ¢ good 
soldier. Balzac in his “Christ in Flan- 
ders’’"—a beautiful legend—depicts the 
honest and simple old soldier as saying, 
when told to follow the stranger upon 
the water: 

“Nom d'un pipe! I would follow you 
to the devil,” and, “without seeming 
astonished by it, he walked upon the 
water,” not to the devil, but instead to 
salvation. And Alfred de Vigny, how 
touchingly and beautifully in his ‘“‘Servi- 


tude et Grandeur Militares’” does he 
paint the simplicity, the self-sacrifice, 
the renunciation and loyalty of the 
soldier! Kipling, too—for he also un- 
derstands the heart of the true soldier— 
Says nothing of glory, but much of 
loyalty and honor. Glory is but honor 
proclaimed from the house-tops. True 
honor loves not to dress in scarlet and 
brass but in drab. 

“Honneur et Patrie,” says the tat- 
tered battle-flags of France, but long 
before the ideal of La Patrie was born 
honor was the exalted ideal even of 
the tattered rascals who followed Tilly 
in the Thirty Years’ War. Their care- 
fully kept swords were at the command 
of whomsoever paid the price, but they 
knew how to die. Though it were but 
the spirit of the gladiator, it was courage 
and loyalty, and these virtues alone 
marked them as worthy of their pro- 
fession and of the human race. Know- 
ing resistance to be vain and able to save 
their wretched lives by flight, these mag- 
nificent scoundrels chose rather to fall 
to the last man in ranks as they stood 
than to give way. They died—not for 
pay—but for honor. If they could not 
give their lives for a cause, they could 
for a principle. 

We're all of us liars and most of us 
thieves, 

And the rest are as bad as can be; 
But once in a while we can finish in 

style— 

Which I ’ope it won't 'appen to me. 

Skepticism has its attractions and 
cynicism its allures, but both have their 
snares. These are but vanity. They 
spring from a shallow love to feel sus 
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perior to one’s fellows: “‘little children 
stumbling in the dark.’”’ Democracy 
is the negation of these foibles. Democ- 
racy is a wholesome, virile, honest and 
sublime philosophy of faith in one’s 
fellow-creatures. It says that mankind 
holds more of good than of evil, more of 
homely wisdom than of empty folly, 
more of trust than of suspicion and less 
hatred than love. The spring of democ- 
racy is not the laboratory and its vindi- 
cation is not in scientific criticism; 
democracy is founded upon faith, and 
its roots spring not from the brain but 
from the heart. Such also is the source 
of patriotism. Reason does not tell one 
to love one’s country, but affection. 
It is not because my country is great, 
powerful, rich, wise or fertile that I love 
her, any more than I weighed in my 
mind the virtues and accomplishments 
of my parents and brothers before 
yielding up to them my affection. Our 
parents and our country we love as the 
sources of our lives, the protectors of 
our infancy, and because around them 
cling our tenderest memories and associ- 
ations. And so faith is a characteris- 
tic of your true soldier and is the source 
from which his ideas of loyalty and de- 
votion to duty spring. 

Of the qualities which go toward the 
making of a real soldier, courage is 
native to man, is strengthened by civil- 
ization and supported and coordinated 
by discipline. Obedience is an element 
of discipline designed to secure this 
coordination. Patriotism, like courage, 
has its source in the human heart; it is 
developed by the processes of education 
and should be given conscious direction 
by discipline. The sentiments of loy- 


alty and honor, too, often come into 
the Army with the recruit, but require 
direction into the proper channels; this 
is best secured through the practice of 
justice and an appeal to the intelligence. 
These are the essential qualities of a 
soldier; drill, save as a means of render- 
ing masses flexible to the will of the 
leader, is chiefly useful as a means 
toward discipline by developing the 
qualities of instant obedience, thorough- 
ness and precision. It assists the forma- 
tion of such automatic habits as are 
designed to counteract the confusing 
influences of battle and the yielding to 
disastrous instincts. 

The development of intelligence and 
judgment, together with tactical instruc~ 
tion formerly the province of officers 
only, have now become desirable attri- 
butes of all ranks, but have not the basic 
value of the other qualities. Without 


them a man may still be a soldier; with 


them, but lacking the former, he may 
not. 

Unfortunately our emphasis has been 
almost entirely misplaced. Therefore 
we fought a war with gallant and intel- 
ligent men instead of with gallant sol- 
diers. It was therefore more bloody, 
more creditable to our hearts than to 
our intelligence; it brought glory, but 
little honor. Glory is an inferior and 
more expensive article. It was there- 
fore bad business. 

Whether in war or peace, a true 
soldier is worth making; a true soldier 
is a menace, not to his country’s ideals, 
but a menace to militarism. History 
can tell us how to make true soldiers. 
We should consult her before we try 
to make any more. 





A Fool and His Money 


By William Mather Lewis, Director Savings Division, Treasury 
Department 


IME was when the confidence 
man would slip some stage money 
or brass jewelry into his wallet 

and adjourn to the Union Station in full 
assurance that some train was bearing 
cityward an honest agriculturist with a 
craving for adventure and a day off. 
No statistican has ever been able to give 
sufficient time to compute how often the 
Brooklyn bridge has been sold to inves- 
tors from Connecticut, or how many 
deeds for the Masonic Temple in 


Chicago are scattered from Warsaw, 
Ind., to Wataga, Il. Nor will we ever 
know the exact amounts invested by 


our progressive agriculturists in miracle 
wheat from Egypt and rain-making 
machines. Suffice it to say that the 
deluded farmer and the bunko man 
have been the universally accepted basic 
types around which the great American 
drama was built for a quarter of a 
century. 

But behold, gentle reader, the worm 
has performed the about face; the shoe 
is on the other foot, and the coin is in 
the other pocket in this year of peace, 
1920. The farmer of the telephone and 
the flivver, the mail order catalogue and 
the milking machine has got it back on 
“them slick city fellers, by heck!” From 
the arid fields of Texas and the near- 
beer dives of Oklahoma there swells 
from uncounted rustic throats the 
chorus of merriment vulgarly known as 
the “horse laugh.” They have beaten 
the confidence man at his own game, 
they have taken the fellow who sold 


them the subway and persuaded him to 
buy an oil well—much less promising as 
a whole. The will-o’-the-wisp of yester- 
year led those who sought the pot of 
gold up Broadway ; today he glides over 
fields beneath whose furrowed surface 
lie the riches of Croesus. This rever- 
sal of form proves the scientific theory 
that if one is born every minute, cer- 
tainly as many catch their first glimpse 
of daylight through the smoke-laden air 
of Pittsburgh or St. Louis as across 
the waving fields of Iowa. 


It is human nature to crave easy 
money, and city dwellers and rustics 
alike fall for the get-rich-quick scheme. 
Well do I remember the plausible gen- 
tlemen who approached me in the early 
days of tay struggle against poverty 
with a plan to place me among 
America’s cattle barons, and I bit, not 
knowing then what I have later learned 
from their heart-rending advertisements, 
what a miserable pittance those who 
supply our country with meat make 
from their altruistic efforts. I say I bit. 
I gave my friend $60, or, to be exact, 
two months’ salary. With this sum he 
was to purchase for me a cow and place 
it on our great ranch in Texas. In a 
year I was to own a cow and a calf, in 
two years, four bovines; in three years, 
eight; in four, sixteen, and so on by 
arithmetical progression, until my herds 
were pushing each other over the Texas 
border. A number of my friends joined 
me in this simple and productive enter- 
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prise. I waited what seemed to me a 
reasonable length of time; then called 
the promoter up and asked him how the 
little family was getting along, and he 
told me, in a choked voice, that my cow 
had died the preceding winter. 

But was I discouraged? Not for a 
minute. I worked and saved and 
waited for the next opportunity. It 
came in the form of a chance to enter 
the rubber industry via the well-known 
Mexican plantation route. Our foreman 
was a writer beside whom Harold Bell 
Wright fades into insignificance as a de- 
picter of sweet nature at her best. 
Through his monthly letters we could 
fairly see the little rubber trees push 
their sturdy way up toward the copper 
southern sky; could sense the golf balls 
and pneumatic tires almost bursting 
into bloom—and then came the deluge! 
The superintendent’s literary ecstasy 
probably made him blind to the fact that 
the door to the plantation pigstye was 
left unfastened and ere the porkers 
were herded home our young and suc- 
culent trees were inside them. Val- 
iantly the superintendent labored to save 
the stockholders by attempting to 
market the pigs, but the bacon proved so 
elastic and difficult to masticate that 
only a limited number of boarding 
houses were attracted by it. So again 
my investment proved a total loss. And 
then I awoke. I discovered that I must 
charge $160 off against something, and 
so I entered it “For Financial Educa- 
tion.” 


Later events have proved that my 
course of study was comparatively far 
less costly than that pursued by many 
of my fellow-citizens. It has been esti- 
mated that between $200,000,000 and 
$400,000,000 a year go from the invest- 


ing public of the United States into 
the pockets of promoters of worthless 
stocks. If the safety deposit boxes in 
cities and the bureau drawers of the 
country districts could give up their 
dead stores of fake securities, enough 
money would be disclosed to stagger the 
imagination. Few indeed are those who 
have not at least one beautifully em- 
bossed stock certificate over which they 
blush. When J. N. Dooley was bank 
commissioner of Kansas he estimated 
that before the “blue sky” legislation 
went into effect from $400,000,000 to 
$600,000.000 were taken annually from 
his state alone by those who sold worth- 
less stock. 

Down in Georgia Guy McLendon, 
Secretary of State, has prepared a set 
of eighteen searching questions which 
must be answered before a company 
will be granted a permit to sell stock 
in that state. He recently reported that 
out of more than 100 oil development 
companies asking the privilege, only two 
answered the questions as to their in- 
tegrity in such a way that they were 
granted permits. The other ninety- 
eight are doubtless operating in some 
other part of the United States where 
the going is better—very possibly here 
in the national capital. The commission 
of corporations in California recently 
made public a test of nineteen fake 
stock concerns, most of them with 
names indicating an interest in the 
bonanza oil fields of west Texas. 

Never was it easier for the fake pro- 
moter to operate than today. Swing- 
ing from the conservation practiced 
during the war, the American people 
have come to a point of senseless spend- 
ing where they are literally begging 
someone to take their money away. A 
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state commission investigating the high 
cost of living verified this opinion when 
it announced that a provision dealer 
divided his day’s supply of hamburger 
steak into two lots, marking part of it 
42-cent hamburger had been sold and 
not a customer bought at 28 cents, al- 
though the meat was absolutely the 
same. 

I listened to a negro cotton picker in 
Sweetwater, Tex., demand the best 
socks in the store and take six pairs at 
$1.50 a pair. The merchant said that 
doubtless a pair of those hose would 
be worn in the field next day. Why 
not? The negro was getting $12 a day. 

And thus the merry whirl goes on. 
Easy come, easy go. Prices are high 
and I must get rich quick, and the fake 
promoter flourishes, while the fool in- 
vestors ride to a terrible fall. 

During the last two years between 
20,000,000, and 30,000,000 American 
people who never were investors before 
have become capitalists by investing in 
Liberty Bonds and War Savings 
Stamps. Many of them have no knowl- 
edge of the principles of investment. 
Here is the chance for the bunco man. 
The field of the fraudulent promoter is 
easily widened, and in order to take full 
advantage of the occasion it is reported 
that schools are being established to 
drill salesmen whose business it will be 
to trade worthless securities promising 
a fabulous rate of interest for govern- 
ment securities. Untold numbers of 
fake scheme promoters and regiments 
of investment sharks, because of the 
popular ignorance as to financial mat- 
ters, are pointing out short roads to 
big fortunes to those whose Liberty 
Bonds and War Savings Stamps they 
hope to secure in exchange for pretty 
pieces of paper with a nice gold seal. 


These fakers know the value of a 
government bond, and they work on the 
theory that their victims do not. They 
know that these securities are bound 
to rise to par, and probably above, long 
before maturity. They frighten their 
victim with the statement that the bonds 
will decrease in value as time goes on 
and that an exchange should be made 
while the going is good. 

There is one way in which any man 
can circumvent these schemes if he has 
any interest in keeping a respectable 
distance between himself and the poor- 
house, and that is by getting expert ad- 
vice before he enters into a financial 
transaction. When we are sick we con- 
sult a doctor, when we need legal advice 
we see a lawyer, but when the invest- 
ment bug bites us, instead of consulting 
a banker or broker of recognized stand- 


ing in our community, we sneak up an 
alley and pass over our hard-earned 
cash to someone who has hypnotized us 
with his fairy story of sudden wealth. 
Finance is a science every bit as exact- 


ing as medicine. If you believe that 
the patent medicine “doc” in the hack at 
the corner of Main Street on Saturday 
night can do more for you with his 
cure-all than your family physician, 
why, then, accept the word of the 
smooth-tongued promoter and shun 
your banker. 

Your mental caliber is established. 
But if you want to get on in life, learn 
to lisp blithely when the promoter gets 
his foot in your front door, “I’ll see my 
banker first”; you will find that this 
blue-sky salesman has for his motto, 
“Do it now.” He does not wish for 
careful investigation. He will probably 
advise you that your banker will not 
give unbiased advice, because he him- 
self has stocks to sell. But you can 
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take a chance on that, because your 
banker is figuring on living in town a 
few years, whereas your new-found 
friend has committed to memory the 
time of the next train going south be- 
fore he rang your door bell. 

Your banker will tell you a number 
of interesting things relative to the wis- 
dom of trading your Liberty Bonds for 
questionable stock, as follows: 

1. That if your Liberty Bonds are not 
good, then no stock you can purchase is 
worth the paper it is printed on. They 
are backed by the strength of the United 
States Government, and if that fails 
every private enterprise in the country 
will collapse. 

2. That the greater the rate of inter- 
est you are promised the greater the 
risk you are running. In other words, 
men whose propositions are doubtful 
have to pay high rates of interest for 
their capital. 

3. That in any plan of personal in- 
vestment there should be a “back log” 
of absolutely safe securities—that’s the 
Liberty Bond. 

4. If you need ready money at any 
time, the bank will lend it to you with 
your Liberty Bond as security. 

5. That the character of your invest- 


ment helps or hurts your community, 
or, as the Business Men’s Anti-Stock 
Swindling League puts it, “Every busi- 
ness is injured, in whatever line and 
whether it be large or small, by the con- 
sequences of a continued exploitation 
at the hands of fraudulent stock pro- 
moters, because the public is the 
customer of business. Clearly, if the 
customer is defrauded and impov- 
erished, his buying power is impaired. 
Funds which he should employ for the 
improvement of his own condition, to 
his own profit and the profit of legiti- 
mate business are wasted. 


Are you employing your funds for 
the improvement of your own condition, 
or are you weekly turning them over to 
someone who is crooked and smart? 
America is on a “money drunk.” There 
is going to be a day after. The laws of 
economics are as unchanging as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. You 
can’t beat the game. There is just one 
way to win, and that is—learn the rules. 
And the one you should paste in your 
hat and look at every day in the year 
is that little old B. C. slogan that has 
stood the test of time, “A fool and his 
money are soon parted.” 


D 


Preparation a Preventative 


In a democracy universal military 
training and an automatic draft seem 
to me, not only the best preparation for 
war, but also the best preventative. 

W. H. Bocock, 

Dean of the Graduate School, 

University of Georgia. 





German War Experiences and Infantry 


Armament 
The following is the text of an article which has appeared in the “Militar 


W ochenblatt.” 


It shows the trend of thought in German military circles, and 


brings out many points which should be given careful consideration by ourselves. 


N 1914 the German infantry went 
| into battle armed with but few dif- 

ferent weapons: the men carried the 
rifle (Model 98) with bayonet ; officers 
and a few noncommissioned officers and 
men had pistols; each regiment had a 
machine-gun company, and each “Jae- 
ger” battalion had six machine guns, 
which were considered as an auxiliary 
arm of the infantry. 

The same infantry returned from the 
war armed to the teeth. Light machine 
guns, machine pistols, grenade throw- 
ers, hand grenades, rifle grenades, and 
anti-tank guns had been added; light 
trench mortars had become an integral 
part of infantry armament; the number 
of heavy machine guns had been enor- 
mously increased ; infantry cannon (ac- 
companying guns) had been placed di- 
rectly under the control of the infantry. 

This phenomenon is an incontestable 
indication that the means which the 
infantry had at its disposal at the be-- 
ginning of the war were insufficient for 
solving the problems which the infantry 
had to overcome. These means were 
both technical and tactical. The tech- 
nical ones, i. ¢., the weapons, are tu be 
discussed here. They are so closely 
connected with tactics that the latter 
must be frequently mentioned. 

Every war brings surprises, in the 
technical as well as in the tactical field. 
The longer peace has prevailed, and 


the more important the principles at 
stake in the war, the more numerous 
and revolutionary must be the expe- 
riences gained in that war. After un- 
successful wars they are usually ex- 
ploited more quickly than after wars 
with a fortunate outcome; after the un- 
fortunate war of a hundred years ago 
we quickly and energetically drew the 
correct conclusions; after the war of 
1870-71 we retained the old regulations 
for years, in spite of the fact that many 
defects and much that was antiquated 
had been recognized in this system. 
The last war occupies an unusual posi- 
tion. In spite of our final catastrophe, 
it remains undecided from a military 
point of view. By thorough considera- 
tion we must attempt to make use of 
the experiences gained in this war. 

The infantry is the queen of battles. 
The war could not wrest from it this 
title. Our former regulations described 
the infantry as the main arm of the 
service—the war has created a second 
one, the artillery, which is tactically 
equivalent to the infantry. Before the 
war the artillery was not properly de- 
veloped, much to the loss of the infan- 
try, which had to suffer for it at the 
beginning of the war. 

Since earliest times the infantry has 
been destined to bear the main burden 
of the combat. Even in times of peace it 
was subjected to an exceptionally thor- 
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ough system of training, it was trained 
in the use of the rifle (Model ’98). 
Equipped with this as its chief weapon, 
it was expected to be equal to any task 
in offensive and defensive operations. 
Its auxiliary weapon, the machine gun, 
was limited in numbers; in addition, it 
was a weapon which had been but re- 
cently introduced, for which reason 
leaders and men were not sufficiently 
familiar with its use. 

The infantry was trained, and rightly 
so, for the attack. This was, however, 
no reason for depreciating the signifi- 
cance of the defense. From the com- 
pany up to the division and the army 
corps, the attack was practiced four 
times out of five in the course of ma- 
neuvers. The bare drill grounds and 
training fields, as well as the autumnal 
maneuver terrain, caused the infantry 
to carry out all its attacks over oper 
country. 

The regulations prescribe that well- 
trained infantry, while attacking, will 
not open fire until the limits of the 
medium and close ranges have been 
reached, i. ¢., at a range of 800 to 1,000 
meters. The next stage of the attack 
then consists in “advancing the fire to- 
wards the enemy.” Through advan- 
cing by rushes, and with mutual fire 
support, for the greater part with the 
rifle, the approach to the enemy was 
to be carried out, and, after the pene- 
tration, the victory was to be clinched 
by means of the bayonet. The fire 
technique of the infantry corresponded 
to these tactical principles. The fire 
combat executed by rifles was to be 
carried out at ranges at which the single 
shot was without effect. This led to 
the development of “cones of fire.” The 
execution of this kind of fire requires 
the combined action of a great number 
of rifles, firing within a narrow com- 


pass, and a fire control covering every 
detail. Close cooperation between the 
platoon leader, with his human and 
mechanical range finders and his assist- 
ants, the squad leaders, on the one hand, 
and numerous well-trained riflemen, on 
the other, may, in spite of the differing 
physical and mental qualities, form a 
kind of firing machine—but only on 
the range, not on the battlefield under 
enemy fire. 

The fire results attained in peace 
times seemed, however, to prove the 
correctness of this method of fighting 
and firing and, with German thorough- 
ness and admirable conscientiousness, 
the fire training of our infantry was 
carried out in accordance with this idea. 
The rifleman was systematically trained 
as a member of a detachment. Even 
the preliminary firing exercises required 
this; firing of the individual under 
battle conditions was no longer prac- 
ticed at all. Relatively little importance 
was attached to firing on a single ob- 
jective. The closest range used was 
400 meters, and even this range was 
made use of only in preliminary firing 
exercises. In executing firing exercises 
under battle conditions, with the excep- 
tion of preliminary exercises which 
were executed now and then, longer 
ranges were used. 

The influence which the experiences 
gained in the Boer War, in the Russo- 
Japanese War, and in the Balkan War 
exerted upon the arrangement of our 
drill regulations in this regard will not 
be discussed at this time. In any case, 
fire tactics developed along wrong lines, 
because they based their progress upon 
technical assumptions with regard to 
firing, which proved to be false when 
subjected to actual battle conditions. 

Thus trained, our infantry entered the 
war, and had to acknowledge after 
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heavy sacrifices that a systematic and 
permanent employment of the rifle in 
this manner was impossible. The “pow- 
erful,” densely-massed skirmish lines 
offered too vulnerable a target. When 
making a rather long pause for the 
purpose of opening fire, they were also 
too heavily shelled by the artillery. The 
cone of rifle fire which was delivered 
was not effective enough against the 
well-covered and often completely in- 
visible enemy. If our infantry, in spite 
of this disadvantage, went from victory 
to victory in the first months of war, 
though suffering the heaviest losses, it 
did not gain these victories because it 
succeeded in attaining fire superiority 
during the attacks, but because it was 
superior to the enemy from the point 
of view of morale—this was the de- 
cisive factor. 

Then trench warfare began. The 
infantry soon recognized the importance 
of fire delivered upon a single objective. 
The wishes of the infantry were ful- 
filled by supplying it with telescopic 
sights and auxiliary front sights. The 
lack of peace-time training of the in- 
fantryman as an independent individual 
rifleman could not be so easily equal- 
ized. Everyone who took part in the 
war knows how difficult it was to cause 
the German infantryman quickly and in- 
dependently to open an effective fire 
upon every hostile target which ap- 
peared. He was accustomed to having 
the target, the range, and the opening of 
fire indicated to him by means of 
commands. 

The higher military authorities soon 
recognized that the rifle alone was in- 
sufficient for the solution of the prob- 
lems which devolved upon the infantry 
in offensive and defensive operations, 
that the support of the available ma- 
chine guns was insufficient, and that 


much more importance was to be at- 
tached to the artillery than had been 
attributed to it in peace times. Arrtil- 
lery and machine guns were multiplied 
to an extent which was hardly thought 
possible before; the infantry received 
its own “artillery” in the form of trench 
mortars, which were destined chiefly 
for trench warfare, at least for the time 
being. 

The quiet trench warfare displaced 
the rifle more and more. Uncovered 
targets which could be combated with 
this weapon very seldom appeared, so, 
as a result, hand grenades and rifle 
grenades of various types, and later 
grenade throwers, were added to the 
armament of the infantry as a neces- 
sary supplement. 


II 


Beginning in 1915, our attacks, as 
well as those of the enemy, showed a 
method of combat on the part of the 
infantry essentially different from that 
employed before. As a rule, the in- 
fantry no longer worked its way toward 
the enemy with mutual fire support. 
The artillery and especially the machine 
guns, which had become increasingly 
numerous, took over the task of pro- 
tecting the infantry from the very be- 
ginning of the attack. This method 
was employed by us for the first time 
in 1915, near Soissons, on a small scale. 
It was later used in the extensive pene- 
trative operations in the East. We ob- 
served its use by the enemy for the 
first time during the offensive opera- 
tions in the Champagne in March, 1915. 
The method of combat employed by our 
infantry—to traverse extensive areas 
by advancing in rushes with mutual 
fire support—disappeared entirely; the 
consumption of infantry ammunition 
was greatly diminished, and artillery 
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and machine guns became the main re- 
liance. The infantrymen seemed to 
fight almost wholly with machine guns, 
hand grenades, the bayonet and “with 
their legs.” The same method of com- 
bat was also observed in defense. Even 
in the daily reports of the Army High 
Command, one spoke almost entirely 
of “attacks repulsed by means of ar- 
tillery and machine-gun fire” or “at- 
tacks which broke up into hand-grenade 
combats.” The fact that the infantry- 
man still carried a rifle was almost over- 
looked. This fact was observed not 
only in the communiques, but also at 
the front. 

It would be quite incorrect to draw 
the conclusion from this fact that the 
rifle was no longer the main weapon 
of the infantryman, or had even become 
superfluous. The reason for this was 
the inability of the infantryman to make 
full use of his rifle, because he had not 
learned how. This was not only so 
in the ranks of the later replacements 
which were, for the greater part, in- 
sufficiently trained, but also among the 
regular soldiers. The latter had soon 
recognized on the battlefield that their 
rifles could not compete with machine 
guns in the delivery of dispersion fire. 
At the front they rarely encountered the 
targets and the conditions to which they 
were accustomed on the range; if they 
observed an enemy target, this was al- 
most always at the closest range—but 
no German infantryman had ever deliv- 
ered a shot under battle conditions at 
a range of 200 to 300 meters during 
his whole period of training. For this 
reason he left the fire combat more 
and more to the machine guns, and 
made use of the hand grenade in case 
of need. 

Only a thorough transformation in 
the system of training in firing with 


the rifle could bring about a change 
in this respect; perhaps it would have 
brought about decisive results. At- 
tempts were made in the field to carry 
out this idea, but they came too late 
and were not uniform in character. 

In the course of time, offensive as 
well as defensive operations showed 
that machine guns, which were already 
available in large numbers, were not 
yet able to support the rifle to a suffi- 
cient extent in every phase of combat. 
The remarkable fire strength of the 
heavy machine guns was not always 
equaled by their mobility and fire pre- 
paredness. In addition, the difficulty 
of replacing men in the course of the 
long war, and the increased effective- 
ness of the enemy artillery fire, forced 
us more and more to replace men by 
machines, even in the front lines, and 
to attempt to equalize the fire strength 
of the infantry company, which had 
been greatly diminished by the decrease 
in numbers, by attaching machine guns 
directly to it. This might have been 
the most essential reason for the intro- 
duction of the light machine gun. It 
may well be said that it is by no means 
an ideal automatic weapon. In the first 
place, the light machine gun, because 
of its inaccuracy, cannot replace the 
marvellous fire effect of the heavy ma- 
chine gun. In addition, its fire pre- 
paredness had not yet attained the es- 
sential degree of development, and its 
serving, supply, etc., required the em- 
ployment of too many men. 

The defects of the light machine gun 
seem to have been the main reason 
for the introduction of the machine 
pistol. Otherwise, the latter would not 
have become necessary. The infantry 
still lacked a simple, easilv-manipu- 
lated automatic weapon with tne great- 
est possible fire preparedness. The ma- 
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chine pistol satisfies these conditions, 
but its fire is effective only up to a 
range of 200 meters. In addition its 
ammunition does not meet all require- 
ments. 

It must not be overlooked that the 
light machine gun, as well as the ma- 
chine pistol, rose in answer to an urgent 
need. Their manufacture on a large 
scale had to be carfied out within the 
quickest possible time, and was sub- 
jected to the most severe restrictions 
with regard to materials and workmen. 

The enemy tanks, which appeared in 
constantly increasing numbers and in 
constantly improving forms, forced us 
at length to furnish our infantry with 
a special anti-tank weapon in the form 
of the anti-tank rifle. 

The infantry gun deserves special 
mention. Even our old regulations said 
that “if the attack is accompanied by 
single batteries up to close ranges, the 
moral strength of the infantry is in- 
creased and reverses can be avoided.” 
In the course of the war, these infantry 
accompanying batteries have proved 
themselves an absolutely necessary aux- 
iliary arm for the infantry in all phases 
of combat. At first they were attached 
to the assault battalions as “infantry 
guns.” After the offensive operations 
in the spring of 1918 they were at- 
tached directly to the infantry. Their 
cooperation with the infantry fre- 
quently proved to be the deciding factor. 
They must be added to the armament 
of the infantry. 

The numerous weapons of modern 
infantry can be divided, according to 
their method of employment, into “in- 
fantry long-range weapons” and “in- 
fantry close-range weapons.” Infan- 
try guns (accompanying batteries), 
trench mortars and heavy machine guns 
belong to the first-mentioned group; 


while light machine guns, rifle with 
bayonet, machine pistols, pistols, gren- 
ade throwers, anti-tank guns, hand 
grenades and rifle grenades belong to 
the latter classification. 

What forms will our infantry arma- 
ment presumably take in the future? 
It is no easy matter to answer this ques- 
tion. First of all, we must consider 
that the policy for the development of 
our military resources will for some 
time be subject to extremely close re- 
strictions. Political as well as economic 
considerations require it. A_ policy 
which aims at the development of mili- 
tary resources and is not subjected to 
such hindrances can, on the other hand, 
perhaps find entirely new lines for im- 
provement, even for the weapons of the 
infantry. A consideration of the possi- 
bility of development must therefore be 
based upon the state of the armament 


which was brought about by the war, 
and must be restricted to projects, the 
realization of which lies within the 
realms of possibility. 

The way to this goal may be sought 
in an at least partial grouping of the 


present large number of infantry 
weapons within the two main classes. 
In the sphere of long-range weapons, 
a combination of the infantry gun and 
the trench mortar seems to be possible 
if one takes into consideration the un- 
deniable possibility of extensive devel- 
opment of the trench mortar. Simplifi- 
cation of the close-range weapons is 
absolutely essential. By constructing a 
dependable rifle grenade which could 
also be used as a hand grenade, it 
might be possible to combine the 
grenade thrower, the existing rifle 
grenade, and the egg-shaped hand 
gtenade into one weapon. The combi- 
nation of the light machine gun, the 
rifle, and the machine pistol, if possible, 
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into one weapon, is undoubtedly of the 
greatest importance. This problem can 
be considered as solved if we succeed 
in constructing a really handy automatic 
rifle with good ballistic qualities up to 
a range of about 1,000 meters, which 
can be used, after slight manipulation, 
for firing individual shots as well as 
bursts of fire. While retaining its ex- 
isting effectiveness, the ammunition 
must be so light and occupy so little 
space that the soldier can carry at least 
as many cartridges as have been car- 
ried heretofore. They must be loaded 
in clips, containing at least five car- 
tridges each. 

The question of the bayonet is closely 
allied with these ideas. The infantry- 
man must often make use of the rifle at 
extremely close ranges, especially for 
the purpose of firing upon unexpected 
targets. However, the bayonet is fixed 
at the distance from which the charge 
is to be made. The center of gravity 
of the rifle is thereby moved toward 
the upper end and the accuracy of fire 
is greatly decreased. Is it absolutely 
necessary that the infantry fix the 
bayonet for close combat? Pulling the 
trigger of the loaded rifle is often exe- 


cuted more quickly and more effectively 
than a bayonet thrust; nevertheless, at 
least great moral value must be at- 
tached to the bayonet, not only because 
of the impression it makes upon the foe, 
but also because of the morai support 
it gives to the man who fixes it. This 
should be taken into consideration in 
the future developments of this arm. 
The form of the bayonet and the method 
of fixing it should not diminish the 
accuracy of rifle fire to a noticeable 
extent. Firing exercises executed at 
close ranges, including those with fixed 
bayonets, are absolutely necessary for 
the thorough training of the infan- 
tryman. 

The necessities of training make the 
greatest possible unification of infantry 
weapons essential. This aim can hardly 
be realized in a volunteer army with a 
period of service extending over twelve 
years. It must, however, come to the 
front, if the question of training numer- 
ous recruits as infantrymen within a 
short period of time is to be considered, 
as it must be in every country with uni- 
versal military service. There can be 
little doubt that this necessity will some 
day arise in our own country. 


D 


American Freedom— Universal 
Military Training 


American freedom demands univer- 


sal training. 
clude 


Preparedness will pre- 
the possibility of wars. A 


righteous and progressive nation should 
not question the obvious necessity for 
universal military training. 
Cuas. H. Davis, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Lansing, Michigan. 





Student Impression at the Infantry School 
By a Lieutenant of Infantry 


PON the largest scale that has 

| | hitherto been attempted the In- 
fantry School at Camp Benning, 

Ga., is instructing the officers of the 
Army in the things they need to know. 
These officers came from all parts 
of the United States, from all organiza- 
tions, from all varieties of stations. 
Some have left divisional camps for 
this period of training and still wear 
the distinctive shoulder insignia of their 
units. Some left permanent. posts, like 
Fort Jay, Vancouver Barracks, Fort 
Snelling and Presidio of San Francisco. 
Each has many pleasant things to say 
of his former outfit and of his former 
station. Yet the entire Basic Class 
seems to express an eargerness for and 


a pleasure in the work at hand. 

We realize that during the war, we 
were all more or less specialists and 
knew but little of many of the newly 
developed arms and of the new develop- 


ments of the old arms. A man from 
Panama has never seen a one-pounder. 
A former member of the Army of Oc- 
cupation has never pried into the in- 
terior of a light Browning. An anti- 
aircraft machine gunner wants to know 
how an infantry platoon is now equip- 
ped and handled. We are all eager to 
learn. . We want to “get the stuff” for 
our own good. And also for our own 
good, we want to have the course be- 
hind us. 

We arrived here in mid-October and 
found few conveniences in the way of 
quarters. Barracks were assigned to 
us. Married officers might live in town 
or might put in for quarters. Quarters 
usually meant a tent-house—but more 


of that anon. The barracks are taken 
care of by colored labor or troops, as 
they might be called, for they are raw 
levies out of the cotton fields and 
swamps of the South, ignorant as a 
boll weevil and lazy as a hook worm. 
Labor is short and care is shorter. The 
barracks are often cold, hot water is 
sometimes not available at the bath- 
house. There was some growling of 
course, but not much. Everyone real- 
izes the difficulties facing the staff; 
everyone wants the course as soon as 
possible; and everyone is making the 
best of it. 

A large student-officer’s mess feeds 
the hungry, and again the service is 
rendered by colored boys who probably 
never before saw a napkin or a fork for 
eating peas. But eating is the second- 
ary interest. We coached the green or 
rather colored boys into more efficient 
serving of food. We saw the difficul- 
ties and resolved to put up with them. 

When work on the rifle range began, 
we found a narrow guage railroad ready 
to take us out and back. When a car 
jumped the track, we jumped out and 
tried to lift it back on before the en- 
gineer could come up with his tools. 
When two cars bucked and performed 
a miniature train wreck, we congrat- 
ulated ourselves that we were not hurt 
and thereafter walked with the best of 
grace. Our almost unanimous opinion 
was that the School was trying to do 
a lot for us by hauling us by train 
instead of making us walk that mile, 
and that we were thankful for the in- 
tent though the accomplishment was not 
complete. 
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When the shortage of labor compelled 
us to make our own beds, we regretted 
the shortage of labor and thanked our 
stars the janitors had helped us as 
much as they had. When officers ar- 
rived here by the hundreds just before 
the end of the month and the Finance 
Department was delinquent with pay 
and mileage checks, we looked at the 
pile of vouchers confronting the few, 


not too experienced, clerks and saw that 
the delay was inevitable. When we 
saw that on the date of our arrival, all 
bachelor officers were ordered to sleep 
in camp, we praised the farsightedness 
of the officials who thus provided fam- 
ilies with vacant rooms in overcrowded 
hotels. When we discovered that not 
rank but the number of dependents de- 
termined who should rate quarters, we 
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lauded a sensible administration. When 
the Columbus train was late, we were 
glad of the policy of holding up classes 
until after its arrival. 

There are innumerable inconven- 
iences facing a student-officer of this 
year’s class at Benning and I have enu- 
merated some of them here in order to 
lend force to my statement that, con- 
sidering conditions, the morale among 
the student-officers is remarkably high. 


If I make this statement without men- 
tioning them, someone might think I 
knew nothing of them. I therefore 
specify some, and I unquestionably de- 
clare that in spite of these inconven- 
iences, the morale is remarkably high. 

Now this excellent morale is due to 
two things, the state of mind of the 
administration and the state of mind 
of the students. 

The administration, as far as the 
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student-officers can determine, is mak- 
ing the very best of a difficult situation. 
Take the matter of quarters. Houses 
are hard to secure in Columbus, but 
the administration had, prior to our 
arrival, scurried through town and listed 
the desirable dwelling places. All we 
had to do was to thumb the list at Head- 
quarters, or at the Waverly or the Ral- 
ston and go to the place where price 
and facilities suited, and we had two 
weeks to do this in before school started. 
Take the question of transportation and 
a long rough road from town. The 
school persuaded the Central of Georgia 
railroad to put on suitable trains of a 
suitable number of coaches. “We don't 
expect anyone to buy an automobile or 
to bring himself in and out,” said a 
high official. “If you live in town, we 
will consider your quarters in town and 
will see that you are brought to school 
and back. If the train is delayed and 
you are late, it is our fault, not yours, 
and we will assume the responsibility.” 
Colonel McNab held up his lecture one 
morning, and then we discovered that 
“the train was in” and he began—hay- 
ing waited for the commuters. 

Take the question of supplies. The 
quartermaster is ready to deliver equip- 
age, and to furnish transportation, and 
to open his sales stores after hours so 
that we can buy of him. It rains and 
the mess hall is nearly an island sur- 
rounded by four inches of water—but 
rubber boots had been issued to us two 
days previously and it was not a desert 
island. We roll around the ground and 
spatter in the mud with our rifles—but 
khaki unionalls (we call them “Teddy 
Bears”) have already been supplied. 
We were having position and aiming 
exercises one afternoon when it rained 
—but when we got back to quarters 
we found cans of sperm oil and cloth 


patches all waiting for us and for our 
rifles. 

Take the question of instruction. It 
is of a high quality. The instructors 
not only know their subject but have 
that enthusiasm and intelligent direction 
of effort that makes for success in all 
teaching. At least that is our impres- 
sion. We feel that the Infantry School 
is here to teach us, not only on military 
art, but also how to teach that art. We 
are studying methods at the same time 
that we are studying facts, for we all 
realize that—except for a few units— 
our Army will be only a skeleton army 
to be rapidly expanded in time of war. 
We are to teach after we leave here, 
and we are to train other officers and 
noncommissioned officers to teach when 
the need shall come. That is the object 
which the school is insisting on at every 
turn, and that is what the school is 
putting over. 

The second thing which I mentioned 
on making for excellent morale and for 
the success and effectiveness of the In- 
fantry School is the state of mind of 
the student body. 

We are all eager to learn. We were 
studying the automatic rifle the other 
afternoon when the instructor an- 
nounced, “Fifteen minutes intermis- 
sion,” and during the intermission, I 
noticed that fully three quarters of the 
students did not rest but kept at work, 
dismounting or reassembling rifles, quiz- 
zing one another, or asking questions. 
This is a spirit which argues well for 
the future of the Infantry. I, person- 
ally, have had experience with students 
outside of the Army and I never be- 
fore saw such an eager-energetic group. 

We were shooting on the range. It 
rained one morning. At the last 
minute the schedule was altered so that 
we spent two days working indoors at 
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something else. No one growled. No 
one thought of a last opportunity for 
bunk fatigue. We simply commented 
on the admirable foresight of the admin- 
istration which had instructors, equip- 
ment, furniture, even moving-picture 
films all ready and on the new job at 
the regular hour. We wanted to “get 
the stuff.” We wanted to “put it be- 
hind us.” We didn’t want to waste 
time. And we were thankful that the 
School had provided for just such an 
emergency. 

I went into several of the squad 
rooms early on a Saturday afternoon— 
supposed to be for “time off.” I found 
men cleaning their rifles. I found them 
taking down pistols. I found them 
studying the distributed literature. I 
found them talking about “trigger 
squeeze” and “gas-cylinder tube retain- 
ing pins.” Some were out. Some were 
doing other things. But fully a third 
were using their leisure time for matters 
of business. 

Much has been said in this article, 


and much here at the school, about the 
inadequacy of housing facilities (which 
are being improved) and about the hard 
work that has to be done. But when 
the opportunity came to transfer to a 
harder course, all who thought they had 
a chance of being transferred put in 
for it—because they wanted all they 
could get of what the school teaches 
Much has been said about difficulties 
and inconveniences. Many of these of- 
ficers came from organizations at more 
comfortable stations with depleted per- 
sonnel and less arduous duties. But 
all have seen more exacting service 
during the war, and more stringently 
regulated “schools” and “camps” which 
had not instruction comparable to this. 
And all seem resolved to make the best 
of things, to do their best, and to learn 
all they can. We shall never forget the 
words Colonel Malone spoke to us in 
the Camp Theatre one cold, rainy morn- 
ing. “You’re Infantrymen and I’m an 
Infantryman. We're doing this for the 
Infantry.” 


® 





A City Under Bolsheviki Rule 


Major Robert Davis, of the American Red Cross, who was formerly pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church, in New York City, and who spent a consider- 
able period of time in Bolsheviki Russia, under Soviet rule, gives an interesting 
eye-witness account of just what happened in one of the large cities of the 
Ukraine. These statements came out originally in the “New York American” and 
were republished by “The Literary Digest.” 


HE clear-headed way for us aver- 

age men to get at the meat of the 

Soviet Republic is to take a test 
case. We are used to judging theories 
by their fruits. As an average man I 
have wished that some one would hush 
the tirade and spread out the facts. 

The city which should be taken for 
the test case should offer a more than 
fair field for Bolshevism. It should be 
a place where the system could succeed, 
if it can anywhere in Russia. It should 
have a disciplined population of factory 
employes, be handy to natural resources, 
have ample rail connection, and enough 
ready money and food to carry govern- 
ment and people over the peak of the 
experiment. 

For this typical city let one lay out 
the fact, as developed within the Bolshe- 
vik social structure—without spleen, 
without comment, and without moral- 
izing, without whitewashing or damning 
any one. Let the actualities stand up 
and make the undecorated picture. 

For example, take Kharkof. 

It has a present population of 800,000 
people. It has broad streets, tiled side- 
walks, public squares with fountains 
and flowers. The university stands in 
a charming grove. Eight churches, of 
the Greek orthodox type, deserve to be 
called noble structures. In Kharkof 
they coat the buildings with tinted 
plaster, and, after the dilapidation of 
long,war, they have the appearance of 
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the World’s Fair buildings in Chicago 
ten years after the exhibition. They 
say that there is water under the green 
surface of the canal. Of all the cities 
which at this date are available for study 
Kharkof offered Bolshevism the most 
hopeful field. 

God did all that he could for the 
Ukraine, and Kharkof is on its northern 
rim. It taps the wheat pocket of the 
world, is next door to coal, quicksilver, 
salt, lime, cement, glass-sand. It con- 
tains sizable industries, one plant of 
which employs 20,000 men. The work- 
ing people walk fast, gaze honestly out 
of mild blue eyes, and have no nervous 
mannerisms. 

The Bolshy took Kharkof last Christ- 
mas week, and in January the organizers 
for the city government arrived from 
Moscow, the “Red” capital. They an- 
nounced that the Commune was a pro- 
letariat state and that a rigid equality 
would obtain. People smiled at the 
first innovations, but they were harm- 
less, also inconsistent. Bootblack stands 
were removed from the streets, because 
the sight of one free soul kneeling before 
another and wiping his boots is an un- 
democratic symbol. Porters at the rail- 
road station were abolished; each trav- 
eler should, and would, lug his own grip. 

Thehospitals werenot totreat Bright’s 
disease, because it was a sugar disease; 
nor gout, because only the bourgeoisie 
got it. Men would not raise their hats 
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to women, confessing the superiority 
of one sex. All women would wear the 
peasant’s kerchief, as bonnets were signs 
of a class inequality. 

Pensions of three hundred rubles a 
month or over were suspended, as pen- 
sions of this amount demonstrated that 
their recipients had been upper-grade 
court or army servants, who must expect 
no support from the communal state. 
The form of address would be “‘thee’’ 
and “thou,” which denote intimacy 
and family relationship. As in the 
French Revolution of 1871, the plain 
“Citizen So-and-so” superseded all titles 
or distinctions of rank or wealth. 

The first inconvenience to the people 
of Kharkof was the closing of the news- 
papers and the hotels. In place of the 
former papers appeared, in the morning, 
The Soviet News, in the evening The 
Communist and a special sheet for sol- 
diers and workers called The Red Star. 
No book could be sold without the stamp 
of the Soviet censor. 

All hotels were requisitioned for the 
use of the commissaries—as Bolshy 
officials are named—and for the officers 
of the “Red” army. Private travelers 
drained into the railroad stations in con- 
fusion and genuine suffering. Neither 
food, boiled water, nor transportation 
out of Kharkof could be secured. 
Spotted typhus broke out. Patients 
soon filled the hospital beds, and even 
the corridors could not house the more 
serious cases. 

The city government began business. 

The cryptic initials—P. C. 0. C. P.— 
were stenciled all over the city property. 
They are the Slav letters for Russian 
Socialistic Federation Soviet Republic. 
Under the scheme of administration 
Kharkof was in the jurisdiction of the 
Council of People’s Commissioners of 
the Ukraine, with headquarters at Kief, 


by which the chief commissaries of the 
city were appointed. The president of 
the Ukraine Council was Hiem Rak- 
ovsky, who had been arrested by the 
Roumanians as a Bulgar spy and im- 
prisoned at Jassy during the war, but on 
the Roumanian king’s flight to Odessa 
the Bolshy had freed him, he had 
reached Trotzky, and been appointed 
Governor of the Ukraine, with a popula- 
tion equal to France. 

The organizers of the city government 
called meetings for the election of the 
two hundred and forty members of the 
Kharkof Soviet. No women were al- 
lowed at the meetings, which was a 
surprise. Soldiers, workers, and sub- 
scribed members of the commune could 
vote. As the city Soviet was too bulky 
for the transaction of routine business, it 
seldom convened. It delegated its power 
to the executive committee, the Iss-Paul- 
Kom, of twelve members, which in turn 
passed on its authority to an inner 
council of five—a president, a vice-presi- 
dent, a secretary, an assistant secretary, 
and an office manager. 

The “Inner Council of Five’’ was the 
whole show. They made no reports, 
nominated all chief commissaries for 
Rakovsky of Kief to appoint, and exer- 
cised an unrestrained authority. The 
president of the Inner Council was 
Keen, a Lett, a mill-worker. At the 
first he was gentle with the bourgeorsie, 
but gradually he hardened, until at the 
last meeting he upbraided the workers 
for their softness, saying that Trotzky 
had decreed the “ ‘Red’ terror’ and 
that it must reign in Kharkof to the 
last bloody letter. 

The first decree of the government, 
issued on the day of its installation, 
made people gulp. It demanded the 
surrender of all arms within three days, 
which was executed. It further ordered 
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that no person might move his effects 
from one domicile to another without a 
permit from the commissary, nor buy at 
any store nor transport material through 
the streets, without a permit. 

Furthermore, all who occupied five 
rooms or more were ordered to con- 
tribute a full suit of clothing for the use 
of the ‘“‘Red’’ army and the poor; all 
who occupied three rooms, a suit of 
underwear; all who occupied one or two 
rooms, a single garment. The abcve 
contribution was to be made, under 
penalty, within three davs. 

Persons who occupied five rooms or 
more would contribute a bed equipped 
with coverings. Persons who vacated 
their quarters would take with them 
two suits of clothing, and nothing else. 
All other personal property was to re- 
main in the vacated dwelling for use of 
the commissaries and army. Persons 
having motor-cars, carriages, victrolas, 
typewriters, kodaks, musical or optical 
goods, electric fixtures, private libraries, 
were instructed to file an inventory with 
the commissary at once. The above 
articles were declared the property of 
the state, to be delivered on demand. 
Persons whose dwellings were requi- 
sitioned by the army and commissaries 
might take three suits of clothing with 
them. 

Following this decree five dirty fellows 
appeared in the rooms of the United 
States Consul and told him to put his 
clothes over his arm and move along. 
He got his back to the wall and stayed— 
and the five with him. It is a mystery 
that he was not shot. Others who re- 
fused to obey the decree were sent to 
Chesvi-Chaika as contra-revolutionaries. 

The churches were not molested. On 
their arrival the Bolshy had declared 
the separation of church and state, and 
the stipends of priests, which in Russia 


had been paid by the government, 
were stopped. In schools and public 
buildings the icons were torn down. 
This was in line with American doctrine 
of separation of church and state. But 
the Soviets enforced it in individual 
cases cruelly. 

There was one obstinate priest, Father 
Timofieff, of St. Dimitri’s Church, who, 
when it was reported that Nicholas II 
had been killed, prayed for the late 
Czar’s soul at the church service. The 
venerable father—he was seventy-eight 
years old—was taken to Chesvi-Chaika 
and ordered to clean the filth from out- 
houses. He refused. His arm was 
broken in two places and he was shot. 

The first department of the city life 
to be made the subject of a comprehen- 
sive reform was the schcolsystem. The 
Province of Kharkof, with an enlight- 
ened semstov, has had admirable schools. 
All pupils of school age had been enrolled 
and literacy among the younger people 
was practically 100 per cent. In the 
city, as well as the province, education 
had been pushed. In addition to the 
grade and high schools there were 
technical schools of veterinary science, 
agriculture, commerce, and banking, 
and the university with its group of pro- 
fessional schools. 

Over each school, as its principal, the 
Bolshy appointed a commissary. A 
general commission of five professors and 
twenty students was given the job of 
remodeling the school system into 
harmony with Soviet Republic principles. 
The following recommendations were 
put into immediate effect. Educators 
may detect, in these reforms, the point 
of view of the undergraduate mind. 

1. Education is free in all schools. 

2. Examinations of every sort and 
the taking of classroom notes are 
abolished. 
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3. Any person over sixteen years of 
age may attend the university. 

4. Private schools are abolished, as a 
contradiction of democracy. 

5. Students may pass from one pro- 
fessional school to another at will, re- 
ceiving credit for time spent in former 
school. 

6. The jurisdiction of faculties over 
students is abolished. 

7. Honorary posts, such as rector of 
the university, are abolished. 

8. The study of grammar is abolished 
as a superfluous subject. 

9. The study of geometry is abolished 
as a theoretical subject. 

10. The study of physics is abolished 
as a theoretical subject. 

11. The study of history, as now 
taught, is abolished. In place of the 
study of dates, wars, and dynasties. the 
study of the social liberation of peoples 
will be substituted. 

12. The law school is abolished, as 
the laws of the Soviet Republic will 
render ancient law obsolete. 

13. On Thursday regular classwork 
will be omitted, and the tenets of com- 
munism will be discussed in all schools. 

14. Sunday will be a holiday in alli 
schools. 

15. Holidays with a religious signifi- 
cation, like Easter and Christmas, will 
be abolished. 

16. May 1 and October 28, the “Holy 
Days of the Proletariat,” will be holi- 
days in all schools. 

17. Primary grades will meet for one 
session only from 9 a. m. to 12 m. 
Pupils will bring their lunch and, ac- 
companied by their teachers, spend the 
afternoon in the city gardens or the 
country for games, folk-dancing, march- 
ing, nature study, etc. 

These were the chief reforms effected 
by the “Commission of Twenty-five.” 


Each school, in addition to its com- 
missary, had a school Soviet elected by 
the faculty and pupils. The Soviet of 
the medical school, for example, con- 
sisted of sixty-eight professors, sixty- 
eight instructors, and sixty-eight stu- 
dents. No recommendation of the 
school Soviet, however, could become 
effective without the approval of the 
school commissary. Practically speak- 
ing, therefore, the Soviets were nothing 
more than advisory councils to the com- 
missaries. 

The commissary of the university was 
Malich, a sophomore in the veterinary 
school. He was twenty-two years old 
and dictator of the university property 
and curriculum. Malich soon left to 
become the Governor of the Crimea and 
was succeeded by Soskis, anotherstudent. 

The several school Soviets elected the 
fifteen members of the praesidium, which 
might be termed the board of education. 
The praesidium elected an executive 
committee of three members, a professor, 
a teacher and a student, who were the 
operating heads of the city schools, but 
always in connection with the school 
commissaries. 

Two months after the abolition of 
examinations 50 per cent of the univer- 
sity students had asked their professors 
for private examinations and certificates, 
explaining that they wanted 
tangible evidence of their work. 

A ministry of sanitation assumed the 
charge of the hospitals, the inspection of 
markets, and health matters of the city. 
The three finest buildings in Kharkof 
are hospitals, modern in all respects. 
To the scandalization of physicians, Dr. 
Tutiskim was made chief of this min- 
istry. The doctor had been chairman 
of the health board in 1907, but the 
Medical Association had tried him upon 
charges and judged him incompetent. 


some 
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The doctor’s license to practice medicine 
had been rescinded. 

Dr. Tutiskim, as head of the Ministry 
of Sanitation, removed the professor of 
mental diseases in the Medical School, 
the most eminent member of the faculty, 
and appointed himself to the chair. 
Students boycotted his lectures in indig- 
nation. As acting head of his ministry 
the doctor appointed a hospital orderly 
named Turkeltaub. 

The biggest hospitals of Kharkof are 
the Alexandrofsky Petrenko and the 
Nickolaiofsky, with 1,000 and 700 beds, 
respectively. Dr. Tutiskim appointed 
the plumber of the former institution as 
its commissary and a hospital orderly as 
commissary of the latter. The com- 
missaries of hospitals had the right to 
modify the menus and medication of 
patients if they thought them too ex- 
pensive, a right freely exercised. 

Nurses left their duty at will. The 
dressings of wounded soldiers were 
changed only once in three days. 
Typhus patients, delirious, often escaped 
and walked about the streets. Civilian 


patients often waited twenty-four hours 
after admission for attention. 

Drug stores were nationalized. Owners 
worked as clerks under the commissaries 
which were put in charge of each store. 
The commissaries made no effort to 
renew the stocks, and medicine soon 
became so scarce that it was adminis- 
tered to patients but once in three days. 
The Soviet of drug-clerks set the 
working day as from 10 a. m. to 3 p. m. 
with the stores closed ali day Sunday 
and every evening. 

The stocks of the retail stores were 
seized without compensation to the 
owners, who were declared a parasite 
class and the enemies of the state. A 
commissary entered each enterprise as 
its director. 

A Soviet of the salespeople of each 
store fixed the wages and the working 
hours. In general, stores were open 
from 10 a.m. to4 p.m. The former 
owner worked as an employe, and if he 
happened to be unpopular with his per- 
sonnel, they might, and sometimes did, 
vote him lower wages than the janitor. 
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General Summerall Endorses Infantry Journal Campaign 

I am thoroughly in accord with your views on the subject 
of universal military training. I have talked with many of our 
representative citizens upon this subject, and they all agree that 
it would be a just and wise policy. All prejudice against uni- 
versal military training is due to ignorance of the Army and of 
what military training represents. The Military Code, the Arti- 
cles of War, the Army Regulations and the standards of the 
customs of the service will bear the test of any religion or code 
of morals. In fact, the military standards represent the highest 
ideals of mankind. Universal military training would not only 
prepare our young manhood for the privilege and the obligation 
of serving their country in time of need, but it would make them 
better citizens and elevate the physical, mental and moral stand- 
ards of our people. 


S. F SUMMERALL, 
Major General, U.S. Army. 





Americanization in the Army 
By Major Ernest J. Carr, Infantry 


HE writer wishes to offer for 

consideration a certain phase of 

training so general in its nature 
that so far we have failed to approach 
it with definite positive method and as 
an army policy, but whose ultimate 
value to the nation can hardly be over- 
estimated, namely, the thorough Amer- 
icanization of the soldier, both native 
and alien born. 

This nation endures by reason of the 
enduring faith of a majority of its peo- 
ple in its principles, its traditions, in its 
mission and destiny. All of our peo- 
ple in a greater or less degree, at pres- 
ent in perhaps a greater degree than 
ever before, need to know fully what 


Americanism means. And the duty of 
inculcating the right conceptions rests 


heavily with the Government, the 
schools and colleges, the churches, with 
the Army and with every institution 
capable of giving utterance to the prin- 
ciples of Americanism. 

Let us not mislead ourselves into be- 
lieving that birth within the continental 
limits of the United States guarantees 
the national faith of the man so born. 
All of our slackers were not foreign 
born. Some citizens go to school a 
while, even serve in the Army for a 
period, yet fail to grasp the ideas and 
ideals for which the United States 
stands; otherwise how is it we note in 
the press of the day such things as 
“Ex-soldiers in uniform took part in 
the rioting,” etc. All of our people 
should know the initial premises upon 
which rests our national life: Why the 


majority should rule; the principles un- 
derlying and the advantages of repre- 
sentative government; the fact that the 
nation has rights over the individual 
and why it has those rights; the justice 
of equality of opportunity and the just- 
ice of inequality of reward; that the 
particular phase of political evolution 
now being passed through by the Slav 
was completed by the Anglo-Saxon and 
Celt centuries ago, and that we have 
in our hands, if we choose to use it, the 
power to reach any useful end by en- 
tirely orderly and sensible procedure; 
that we should respect the rights of 
property and of individuals, and why 
we should; that there is a difference be- 
tween liberty and license; that there 
must be government and obligations to 
the nation and the reasons therefor; 
that this government is the fruition of 
the intelligent and constructive thought 
of centuries, and that, while it has 
shortcomings, it has given more to the 
individual and his progress than any 
other yet devised. 

We of the Army should see to it that 
such part of our people as passes 
through the Army are enlightened in 
their Americanism, that their concepts 
are based on explained facts, and that 
they return to civil life not only a mili- 
tary asset but a national asset in the 
deepest and fullest sense. 

With the valuable opportunities now 
offered with enlistments in the Army, 
men will come to us with no other 
thought than self—personal aggrandise- 
ment—the wearing of the uniform for 
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the few months or years necessary to 
gain the technical or academic training 
needed to go back to civil life and cap- 
ture the almighty dollar. Enlistment 
periods are short, universal training 
periods (if we have them) will be 
shorter, and the work to be done must 
be done intensively with direct, pos- 
itive method. If we drill a man, teach 
him a craft, entertain him, feed and 
clothe him for three years and send 
him back to his community without hav- 
ing made him American to the core, 
we have missed the vital duty which is 
ultimately greater than all else in our 
work. 

The Army must do its share; cari- 
caturing the bolshevik in service post- 
ers will hardly suffice. It is not pre- 
sumed in the least that the general train- 
ing and education of the soldier will 
fail to give partially, or even to a con- 
siderable extent, this education in 
Americanism of which I speak, but the 
point IT especially want to make is that 
we should go at this particular phase 
of his education, avowedly, with single- 
ness of purpose and with the 100 per 
cent Americanizing of the man con- 
sciously before us as a separate and de- 
finite objective. 

Some particular branch of the Army 
should undertake this duty of inculcat- 
ing and sustaining Americanism as a 
specialization; to me it seems logical 
and expedient that the Morale Branch 
should be charged with it. Minds more 
fecund of ideas than mine will see nu- 
merous ways in which to carry on the 
work, and the following suggestions 
are offered in an attempt to outline the 
nature of the work as I conceive it. 

There should be definite periods of 
time allowed in schedules of theoretical 


training, in vocational courses, in aca- 
demic courses for the giving of short 
lectures on such subjects as are men- 
tioned above. These lectures should be 
issued by the Morale Branch on cards, 
and no officer should be allowed to de- 
viate from them to any extent unless 
he can give a better lecture on the sub- 
ject in the time allotted than that printed 
for the subject by the Morale Branch. 
The lectures should be written in strong, 
plain, concise English, crisp, in the best 
“Leavenworth” manner of expression, 
should deal with one subject only, and 
should have the time limit printed on 
the card itself. Use of such printed 
matter will remove the possibility of 
the soldier not getting the information 
intended for him by reason of the igno- 
rance or inarticulation of the officer 
charged with the instruction. Short, 
forceful essays should be attractively 
lithographed for posting in amusement 
rooms, theaters, barracks, visitors’ 
houses, classrooms, libraries, clubs, 
workshops, hospital wards and offices. 

Full use should be made of chaplains 
and their means of access to the men, 
especially the recruits, and of military 
ceremonies which reverence the flag 
and what it represents. No moving 
picture in an army station should show 
without opening with a terse para- 
graphed slide setting forth some trench- 
ant bit of Americanism. The soldier, 
during the period of his enlistment, un- 
der these conditions would undergo both 
consciously and subconsciously an in- 
tensive course in Americanism. His 
faith in the United States and its gov- 
ernment would be strengthened by rea- 
son, and in his return to civil life he 
would not be compelled to argue with 
force alone when challenged by the 
utterances of the radical. 
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In the communities whence came our With workmen’s wages satisfactory 
conscientious objectors and draft dodg- and the mass of our people in fairly liv- 
ers and the I. W. W.’s, the presence of able circumstances, we may sleep for a 
the fully Americanized returned soldier while, paying little attention to the Bol- 
will be felt, and as his number increases  shevist and the radical. But let the lean 
with the years, counter influence will years come, and this nation will realign 
correspondingly disappear. From of- itself as conservative and radical. And 
ficial contact with and observation of the man with nothing in his pocket or 
some of those who avoided their duty stomach will look on the man on the 
during the late crisis, I am led to be- soap-box with new interest. If that day 
lieve that, had they received the elemen- comes, we will be as strong as our teach- 
tal truths of Americanism during the ings have made us, as loyal as judg- 
formative period of their lives, we ments are true in weighing where our 
would have had a big percentage of duty lies, and the greater the mass of 
them doing their full duty in the hour those who think American the less the 
of need, danger for the nation. 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
Permanently Solves Problem of Defense 
I believe without reservation in a system of compulsory military training for 


all men. I think it is the only adequate, just, and manly plan for national 
protection. Looked at from another standpoint, I dare to affirm that a limited 
period of intensive training in the Army for all young men of the country would 
do more for them physically and morally than a comparable period spent in any 
kind of education. It is the educational value of a brief but intensive period 
of military life that may perhaps appeal most strongly to a nation which is 
always indifferent to its defense. The opportunity to give the body a vigor which 
in many cases will be lasting, to teach habits of hygiene, of promptitude, obe- 
dience, and responsibility, together with the excellent experience involved in 
learning to shoot, to march, to camp, to care for property and equipment, and 
in the case of certain individuals, to exercise command—all of these things are, 
in my opinion, an indispensable part of the training of every man and citizen. 
If they were adopted, not only would the problem of our defense be permanently 
solved on a democratic basis, but the Army might become what it should be, 
a great educational institution, with adequate force ever at hand for every national 
emergency and with the finest of careers open to officers and noncommissioned 
personnel. 

I am wholeheartedly in sympathy with proper efforts to bring such a system 
about and can be counted upon to do anything I can for the advancement of such 
purposes always. 

Davip P. Barrows, 
President University of California. 





Profiting By War Experiences 
By Major George C. Marshall, General Staff 


ice magazines, discussions at 

the service schools or colleges 
and pamphlets issued by the War De- 
partment, lead to the belief that the 
American military student of the World 
War may be led astray in formulating 
conclusions on tactical questions and on 
organization, since the circumstances 
surrounding quoted instances of our 
participation in the war are not usually 
presented in sufficient detail to enable 
one to correctly judge the situation 
studied. Furthermore, the majority of 
our officers had but a brief experience 
in battle and were so hard-pressed be- 
fore, during and immediately after en- 
gagements that it is difficult for them 
to make an accurate, critical analysis 
of the battle tactics involved, and it is 
well known that a single example is apt 
to prove a dangerous guide for future 
action. 


A RTICLES appearing in our serv- 


FRONTAGES IN BATTLE 


An excellent pamphlet has been issued 
on this subject by the Historical Sec- 
tion of the General Staff, but one phase 
is not touched on which has a most 
important bearing on the entire ques- 
tion—the strength of the enemy and his 
condition of morale. For example, the 
appropriate frontage for an attack in 
the Spring of 1918, was much less than 
for the Fall of the same year. In 
April, May and June the German army 
enjoyed a high state of morale, had 
ample reserves and was on the offensive. 
Any mistake or weakness displayed by 
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the opponents was usually taken ad- 
vantage of by a crushing attack or 
counter-attack. For an American di- 
vision to have deployed for attack dur- 
ing this period on the frontage em- 
ployed by our Fifth Division in its 
crossing of the Meuse in November, 
1918, would have been a direct invita- 
tion to complete disaster. 

The battle fronts of American divi- 
sions employed in the St. Mihiel oper- 
ation were not only adapted to the ter- 
rain and the depth of penetration de- 
sired, but were also governed by the 
fact that the German power of resist- 
ance had not been reduced to its level of 
November 1 and we were engaged in 
our first major operation, with the 
whole world as a critical audience and 
with Allies opposed to the organization 
of American combat armies. On Sep- 
tember 26 the question of frontages 
was influenced by the fact that a num- 
ber of the divisions were without pre- 
vious battle experience. The depth of 
penetration desired and the rapidity 
with which an attack was to be pushed, 
the frequency with which reliefs could 
be effected, and a number of other 
points all influenced each decision as 
to frontage and should be included in 
any statement or discussion of a partic- 
ular instance. 


FORMATIONS FOR ATTACK AND DEFENSE 


A proper study of tactical formations 
adopted requires a careful survey of 


the special conditions involyed. In the 
occupation of the old defensive sectors 
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where a division was required to hold 
a very broad front, the Americans were 
inclined to decide the complicated plan 
of defense turned over to them by the 
French units relieved. Long, intricate 
orders are bad in principle, but we must 
remember that where quict sectors were 
occupied by a succession of divisions it 
was necessary to have a set plan of de- 
fense which would coordinate the action 
of the division in its particular sector 
with that of other divisions on the corps 
front. Also, that where a few troops 
defend a very wide stretch of terrain 
it is necessary to arrange in advance a 
series of combinations to meet possible 
attacks from varying directions. The 
French plans of defense were undoubt- 
edly much too long, as they represented 
an accummulation of orders through a 
long period without having been care- 
fully weeded out. But during stabi- 
lized warfare of this character a plan 
of defense of the same general nature 
as that employed in Europe is necessary, 
and each new division entering the sec- 
tor must adjust itself accordingly. 
The desirability of various forma- 
tions for attack depends upon many 
considerations. For a long, gruelling 
combat one formation may seem best, 
while for a rapid assault a different 
formation will probably appear advis- 
able. In one division the maintaining 
of communication from front to rear 
and the facility of feeding the men in 
the front-line battalions were important 
considerations in determining the for- 
mation to be employed. It was found 
that a regiment with but one battalion 
in first line could better maintain its 
communications and arrange for the 
feeding of hot meals tc the companies 
engaged than with two battalions de- 
ployed. In this division it was felt 
that if communication was assured at 


all times and two hot meals were served 
to all the troops each day, a heavy as- 
sault could be maintained for a much 
longer period than otherwise. It is 
well known that some of our divisions 
had to be relieved because of confusion 
or disorganization resulting from lack 
of efficient communication and because 
of inertia or extreme fatigue due to 
the failure of the men to receive hot 
food on the battle field. 


EMPLOYMENT OF AUXILIARY WEAPONS 


A correct method of employing ma- 
chine guns and of “accompanying guns” 
is a matter of constant debate. A 
trained machine-gun officer naturally 
understands better the technical employ- 
ment of his weapon than does the or- 
dinary infantry battalion commander. 
As a result we are prone to forget that 
the determining phase of a battle is 
usually a mélée in which the infantry 
battalion commander alone is able to 
make decisions in time to take best ad- 
vantage of the constantly changing 
situation. A divided command on the 
battle field is out of the question. Con- 
trol of troops closely engaged with the 
enemy is the most difficult feat of lead- 
ership and requires the highest state 
of discipline and training. Only homo- 
geneous units can fight with a maxi- 
mum of efficiency. It would therefore 
seem that the machine guns should be 
an integral part of the infantry battal- 
ion. This does not in any way pre- 
clude their use for massed fire, as it 
would appear much easier for the regi- 
mental or higher commanders to de- 
tach companies and form them for ef- 
fective mass fire than it is for an in- 
fantry battalion commander to attempt 
to absorb an additional unit on the bat- 
tle field, whose discipline and training 
he is not directly responsible for. In 
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France we seldom had an infantry bat- 
talion commander who understood 
much about machine guns, but that 
only emphasizes the necessity of forc- 
ing such knowledge on these command- 
Few of our divisions occupied 
sectors on an active front prior to July 
15, 1918, and therefore did not expe- 
rience the severe test of tactical organi- 
zation which occurs when the enemy 
is on the offensive and disaster appears 
imminent. Under such conditions it 
was found that regimental and battal- 
ion commanders of infantry were very 
jealous of their rights regarding the 
control of machine guns and were ex- 
ceedingly critical of the discipline of 
the machine-gun crews. 

The “accompanying gun” was seldom 
employed in the manner intended, due 
to lack of such training in the infantry 
regimental and battalion commanders. 
These guns were often sacrificed by 
being placed among the forward waves 
during the first phases of a break- 
through, with the result that artillery 
officers became strongly opposed to 
their assignment to infantry units. 
There is undoubtedly an excellent place 
for an “accompanying gun” in a deep 
attack, and it usually is in some covered 
spot where the infantry regimental com- 
mander can quickly call it into play 
when the occasion arises. It is the fire 
of the gun and not its physical presence 
that is desired on the front line. 

BATTLE ORDERS 

In studying examples of the orders 
issued for our troops in France several 
important points deserve consideration 
in determining the relative excellence 
of the orders issued. It is frequently 
the case that what appears to have been 
a model order was actually the reverse, 
and a poorly and apparently hastily 
prepared order will often be erroneously 


ers. 


condemned. Many orders, models in 
their form, failed to reach the troops 
in time to affect their actions, and many 
apparently crude and fragmentary in- 
structions did reach front-line com- 
manders in time to enable the purpose 
of the higher command to be carried 
out on the battle field. It is apparent 
that unless an order is issued in time 
for its instructions to percolate down 
through the organization sufficiently in 
advance of an engagement to enable 
each commander to arrange his unit 
accordingly, that order is a failure, 
however perfect it may appear on 
paper. Our troops suffered much from 
the delays involved in preparing long 
and complicated orders, due to the fail- 
ure of the Staff concerned to recognize 
that speed was more important than 
technique. 

In studying orders for the movement 
of troops by marching, consideration of 
the time element involved is necessary 
to determine whether or not the staff, 
responsible for the order, prepared it 
in such form and issued it in such 
manner as to permit of the marching 
of the troops with a minimum of fa- 
tigue and discomfort. The same ap- 
plies to instructions for sheltering 
troops. Inexperienced staff officers in 
France frequently caused heavy inroads 
to be made on the strength of a com- 
mand just prior to its entrance into 
battle. At times this was unavoid- 
able, but usually much unnecessary fa- 
tigue could have been avoided by the 
manner in which the orders were is- 
sued. Some times they were too brief 
and lacked too many details; again 
exactly the opposite was the case. 

CHARACTER OF THE FIGHTING 


There were several distinct phases in 
the character of the fighting during 
America’s participation in the war and 
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the methods employed should be studied 
with the particular phase concerned in 
view. Unfortunately in some ways 
few of our troops experienced the 
strain of confronting the German dur- 
ing the period of his great offensives. 
Those who fought only at St. Mihiel 
and in the Meuse-Argonne probably will 
never realize the vast difference between 
their enemy then and the German of 
April or May. Even those who fought 
in the Summer of 1918, will have some 
difficulty in visualizing the state of mind 
of troops who are opposed by an enemy 
far superior in numbers and confident 
of his ability to defeat them. For this 
reason it is possible that officers who 
participated only in the last phase of 
the war may draw somewhat erroneous 
conclusions from their battle experience. 
Many mistakes were made in the Ar- 


gonne which the German at that time 
was unable to charge to our account. 
The same mistakes, repeated four 
months earlier in the war, would have 
brought an immediate and unfortunate 
reaction. It is possible that methods 
successfully employed in the Meuse- 
Argonne would have invited a success- 
ful enemy counter-attack in the Spring 
of 1918. It is not intended by this dis- 
cussion to belittle our efforts in the 
latter part of the war, for what we 
actually accomplished was a military 
miracle, but we must not forget that its 
conception was based on a knowledge 
of the approaching deterioration of the 
German army, and its lessons must be 
studied accordingly. We remain with- 
out modern experience in the first 
phases of a war and must draw our 
conclusions from history. 


D 


In Accord With Policy 

I am in accord with the policy of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. I think, however, 
that it is very important to impress on 
the country that individual universal 
military training alone is not sufficient 
for preparedness, but we have got to 
have the overhead skeleton organiza- 
tions into which men can be rapidly 
thrown for war. It is my opinion 
that it takes longer to get the team work 
in a division and within its units than 

it does to train men individually. 

W. M. Wricart, 

Major General, U. S. Army. 





Two N Cw 
By Lieutenant E. E. 
“T atte 1 principles are immu- 


table. Their application changes 
with each new improvement in 
matériel—with every changing situation. 

The formations worked out by the 
Polish army, with the aid of French 
staff officers, during the recent Polish- 
Bolshevik offensive, are the latest illus- 
tration of this truism. These forma- 
tions are intended to reconcile widely 
dispersed operations with the new infan- 
try weapons, so recently developed in a 
war of extreme concentration. The un- 
derlying ideas were first tried out dur- 
ing the last few months of the Great 
War, by the Polish contingent serving 
on the Western front, and they have 
since been perfected in the Bolshevik 
counter-offensive. No detailed de- 
scription of them has as yet been pub- 
lished. Due to the recent demobiliza- 
tion, however, of the American con- 
tingent of the Polish army, at Camp 
Dix, New Jersey, it has been possible 
to interview a number of officers just 
arrived from the front, and from them 
to obtain a first-hand account of their 
fighting methods. 

The strategy of the recent offensive 
followed the traditional lines of the 
French vs. German school.- The Bol- 
shevik adopted the conventional Ger- 
man plan of attack—large columns, 
advancing independently from different 
directions, establishing contact, and 
aiming at a powerful enveloping 
movement around both flanks. The 
Polish army, acting under the advice 
and direction of French officers, and 
headed later by General Weygand, 
formerly of Marshal Foch’s staff, met 
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the considerably superior numbers of 
the enemy with a general rear-guard 
action. When a favorable opportunity 
presented itself, General Weygand 
hurled his carefully gathered mass of 
maneuver against them at decisive 
points, compelling a wholesale retreat, 
which in many places became a ¢’ 
organized rout. 

Especially interesting was the re- 
vival of the advance guard, by all units 
acting independently, from the division 
to the battalion. This was necessitated 
by the uncertain movements of th- 
enemy, and the dispersion of forces 
along a tremendous fighting front. 
The Bolshevik, inexperienced in open 
warfare, lost heavily through their 
ignorance of the principles of pro- 
tection. 

The first formation (Fig. 1) carries 
to extremes the principles of depth and 
mobility. It is adopted by the com- 
pany (which corresponds to our pla- 
toon) advancing to the fire attack and 
assumed after the advance guard has 
determined the presence of the enemy 
in force, but before complete contact 
has been established. The first section 
advances with its three squads in paral- 
lel “Y”-shaped patrol formation, fol- 
lowed from 50 to 150 meters by the 
second section in squad columns. Each 
squad patrol has in advance two scouts, 
who maintain between them an interval 
of deployed squad front. The cor- 
poral follows, at 50 to 150 meters, to- 
gether with the auto rifleman, assist- 
ant, and one rifleman. Twenty-five 
meters behind them are two “getaway” 
men. 
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Fic. 1.—Key—P, Platoon Leader; Sc, Section Leader; C, Corporal; A, Auto rifieman; 
ah, Assistant; S, Scout; G, Getaway man; L, Liaison agent; X, Second section squad 
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As soon as one of the scouts is 
fired upon, he determines the direction, 
range, and effectiveness of the hostile 
fire, and reports to the company (pla- 
toon) commander. The other scouts 
continue their advance cautiously, tak- 
ing care not to lose contact with their 
squads. Thus the best direction for a 
flanking or enveloping movement is es- 
tablished, by a natural working round 
the point of resistance. As soon as the 
platoon commander has estimated the 
situation and decided on the direction 
this movement is to take, he directs 
the squad leaders to take up their new 
positions. The auto rifleman and as- 
sistant move to a firing position, and 
under cover of their fire the squad ad- 
vances and opens fire. The platoon 
leader must now decide whether or not 
the leading section needs to be reen- 
forced, and on what flank. If he de- 
cides on reenforcement he sends a 
message to the leader of the second sec- 
tion, who acts on his own initiative 
in the absence of instructions. The 
assault is launched at 40 or 50 meters 
from the enemy, and is usually initiated 
by the leader of the most distant group. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of this formation is that in its essen- 
tials it does not differ a particle from 
our own platoon-combat formation, as 
prescribed in the drill regulations. The 
scouts are practically the same, the post 
and conduct of the platoon leader prac- 
tically the same. In place of the “get- 
away” men, the scouts of the second 
section may be sent forward to act as 
connecting files. What is the value tu 
us, then, of a study of these foreign 


methods? Simply this: experience 
proves that the platoon in combat 
should not keep a rigid or fixed forma- 
tion, but should depend for success on 
the ability of section and squad leaders 
to grasp the situation instantly, and 
maneuver their units independently, in 
order to take full advantage of natura! 
fire positions and cover. 

The second formation (Fig. 2), called 
the “Athenian wedge,” is employed 
when contact with the enemy has been 
temporarily broken by his rapid retreat 
It is designed to deliver the maximum 
possible force at a given point, at the 
same time presenting the minimum tar- 
get. An examination of the figure will 
show that it is almost impossible to 
bring more than a small part of the 
platoon at one time under effective- 
rifle fire. As soon as any portion is fired 
upon, it becomes the pivot around which 
both flanks close outwardly, reenforced 
by the section at the direction of the 
platoon leader. This formation was 
found especially useful for repulsing 
counter-attacks, owing to the opportu- 
nity it affords for enfilade fire. 

On the defense, there was practically 
no departure from the methods laid 
down in our own drill regulations— 
depth and centers of resistance. Splen- 
did results were frequently obtained 
by devices, such as an isolated machine 
gun, calculated to cause a premature 
deployment of the enemy, toward a 
flank, thus permitting him to be enfiladed 
by the fire of the main defensive body. 
Since the Bolshevik constantly neglected 
advance-guard precautions, this was 
often an easy matter. 
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The First Great British Offensive 


July 1, 1916. 


HE battalion had moved “up the 
line” from Corbie, that delightful 
and quaint old French town lying 

between Amiens and Albert, and was 
now billeted in Ville. This little village, 
lying in the Ancre valley some 3 
miles behind the trenches, was now 
crowded with troops in readiness for 
the big “push.” Our first half-hour 
there was too warm to be enjoyable, 
for no sooner had the officers of the 
company settled down to a rough lunch 
in the kitchen of a deserted cottage at 
the end of the village nearest the Ger- 
man lines than a German naval gun 
started firing at a “sausage” balloon 
which hung just outside the village. 
Most of the shells failed to explode 
near the balloon but continued until they 
struck the ground near our billet. The 
first landed in some horse lines just out- 
side the window, and then for nearly 
half an hour our lunch was interrupted 
by the constant arrival of these shells, 
which were the more objectionable in 
that the noise of their explosion almost 
coincided with that of their coming. 
Eventually the shelling stopped, we 
were able to finish lunch, and then 
strolled out to see what damage had 
been done. 

For the next few days life was quite 
peaceful, being spent in final rehearsals 
for the great event, seeing that all de- 
tails of kit and equipment were com- 
plete, and occasionally in spending a 
wearisome night carrying gas cylinders 
up to the front-line trenches and in- 
stalling them under the fire-step. 

During these days, as we were made 
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fully acquainted with the exact and 
comprehensive instructions for the of- 
fensive, our interest lay in waiting and 
listening for the change from the usual 
artillery fire to the intense shelling 
which would mark the opening of the 
bombardment. We knew that this was 
due to start five days before “Z” day, 
the day of assault. So-when the bom- 
bardment began, on Saturday, June 24, 
we concluded at once that June 29 
would see the “push” begin. But we 
had reckoned without the weather, 
which broke on the Tuesday, and by the 
following evening the roads were a sea 
of mud and the trenches were knee- 
deep in slime, Later orders reached 
us that the offensive had to be postponed 
for forty-eight hours. Great was the 
chance which was thus afforded to the 
enemy to make more extensive prepara- 
tions, and one is tempted to speculate 
as to whether the results of the cam- 
paign would have been more decisive if 
fortune had not let us down in this way. 

On Wednesday our battalion moved 
from Ville to Buire, a rather larger but 
even more crowded village situated on 
the opposite bank of the Ancre which is 
little more than a large stream. As our 
last platoons were quitting Ville, the 
Germans began shelling with their 
naval gun, and a couple of shells found 
a billet amongst the machine gunners 
and R. E. signallers of our brigade, 
knocking out a score of them. 

On arriving in Buire we settled the 
men in barns, and as the much worried 
town-major could find no room for the 
officers, we annexed to ourselves a small 
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orchard for the eight officers of “D” 
Company. Our genial company com- 
mander, an ex-N. C. O. and one of the 
best fellows who ever lived, fixed up a 
portable bivouac under a tree, whilst 
the remainder divided between them 
an outhouse and a tarpulin which was 
stretched from a tree. Gone were the 
days of comfortable billets, with a bed- 
room for each officer. 

The last evening before the battalion 
moved up to the trenches, the men were 
paid ten francs apiece so that they 
could amuse themselves at the little Y. 
M. C. A. hut at the end of the village 
or at one of the “estaminets,” where 
only the lightest and most insipid 
French beer was sold. It was the last 
pay parade that three-quarters of them 
were ever to attend. 

The following morning we handed 
in our valises which we were told we 
should not see again for some days. 
Popular opinion seemed to think it 
would reach us with the transport well 
east of Bapaume. Rumor, optimistic as 
ever, placed that town as our first day’s 
objective and Cambrai was considered 
as likely to be reached on the third day, 
the idea of the limited objective being 
still foreign to the regimental officers 
and men. In their packs, which had 
also to be stacked ready for the trans- 
port, both officers and men had put their 
greatcoats and a few necessaries such 
as soap and a towel. These we were 
told would probably be brought up to 
us by the battalion transport the follow- 
ing evening. 

Owing to the heavy casualties among 
officers in the previous year it had been 
ordered that only a certain proportion 
were to go into the attack at the start, 
and the arrangement was that in each 
company the commander and four 


platoon commanders were going over, 
whilst the second in command and any 
spare officers were to be kept behind as 
a reserve to take the place of casualties 
and to rally and reorganize the bat- 
talion. 

G—, our company commander, was 
perfectly confident that he was going to 
come through untouched and, curiously 
enough, everyone seemed to think that 
no matter who fell, G would come 
through. He was longing to hit a Boche 
over the head and kept on lamenting the 
fact that he had lost his loaded crop. 
I searched through my kit and found a 
favorite one of mine which had ac- 
companied me the previous year. As 
I had now got a new and longer one, I 
was able to lend him my old crop. He 
was very bucked up at this, declaring 
that as long as he could hit one Boche 
over the head he did not mind if he was 
killed directly after. Generally the offi- 
cers were feeling the strain of the un- 
certainty and their outward cheerful- 
ness was rather forced and exagger- 
ated. Many of them, however, 
thought, though the wish was probably 
father to the thought, that the Boche 
trenches and machine guns would be 
all blotted out by our shells and that 
they would merely have to walk in and 
take possession. Others with experi- 
ence of previous offensives judged that 
we should probably suffer thirty to 
forty casualties per hundred, and the 
C. O. declared that those who were 
staying in reserve would certainly be 
needed and would have the worst time 
of the lot. None, however, guessed at 
the reality. 

Watching the bombardment, it had 
certainly seemed as if no human being 
nor field fortification, however strong, 
could possibly withstand our fire. 
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An hour before the battalion was due 
to parade a dozen of the younger offi- 
cers of other companies burst into our 
orchard and pretended to carry us off 
as casualties on stretchers represented 
by planks. After a rough and tumble 
the whole party adjourned to the farm- 
house where battalion headquarters 
were situated. Here were assembled 
nearly all the officers of the battalion 
whilst bottles of champagne from the 
little “epicerie” in the village decorated 
the round table in the sitting-room. 
The C. O. entered and we filled our 
glasses and drank success to the mor- 
row, and then, linking arms as we stood 
around the big table, we sang “Auld 
Lang Syne.” It was a scene that one 


will not easily forget, for of those who 
sang more than half were dead before 
the next evening and most of the re- 
mainder wounded. 

Then the gathering broke up and all 


hastened to their billets to put on their 
equipment, except the adjutant and the 
seconds in command, of whom I was 
one, who were staying in reserve until 
needed. 

Ten minutes later the battalion fell 
in and marched off on its way to the 
trenches. Those left behind went back 
to their billets feeling rather sick at 
heart, for though the more experienced 
ones were not anxious to do the “para- 
pet hop,” yet it seemed so rotten for 
their friends to be going into the great 
push whilst they stayed in security be- 
hind. One usualiy cheery subaltern was 
so upset even that he broke down and 
cried. They did not remember the C. 
O.’s words! But they were not given 
much time for meditation, for they soon 
had orders to move with the transport 
into the woods between Buire and Ville. 
These woods were full of the transport 


of the divisions taking part in the at- 
tack, men and mules being crowded 
together with but few inches to spare. 
None of us had our packs so that we 
had to spend the night without our 
coats, and the coldness of the night, the 
neighing of the mules, and the thunder 
of the guns prevented sleep, though we 
huddled up together under a tarpaulin 
in the vain endeavor to keep warm. 
The whole night through, the bombard- 
ment never slackened, and the air was 
clamorous with the noise of the guns 
and the ground shuddered. About 7 
o’clock on the morning of July 1 the 
bombardment redoubled in intensity, 
every gun apparently firing as quick as 
possible. The man who was not ex- 
cited as he watched the hands of his 
watch creep past the half-hour and 
knew that his friends were going for- 
ward would hardly have been human. 
A couple of hours later, rumors started 
to come down. Later some of us went 
out to the road through Ville and Treux, 
which had been made the “down road.” 
The ambulances began to come through, 
many of them going dead slow, be- 
cause of the serious condition of their 
burden. Large motor lorries came along 
laden with hundreds of lightly wounded, 
and these were all in the highest spirits, 
which was not to be wondered at, for 
had they not gambled with death and 
come off best? 

The report went that Montauban and 
Mametz had fallen and that our bat- 
talion had reached the formidable 
Sunken Road which ran from Fricourt 
to Contalmaison, across the line of our 
advance, some half a mile within the 
German lines. Then the names of cas- 
ualties began to filter down. Three of 
the company commanders were reported 
killed, and then someone said that the 
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C. O. had been blown to pieces by a 
shell. Lastly G— was reported as 
killed. Soon the call came for the re- 
serve Officers. Five were wanted and 
these, including the adjutant, went to 
put on their equipment and get ready. 
We set off together with a couple 
of orderlies along the road through 
Ville to Meaulte. The day was intensely 
hot, and as we pressed forward as fast 
as we possibly could the heat soon began 
to tell. Luckily an old horse ambulance 
passed us, going back towards Meaulte 
to fetch more wounded, and we 
scrambled thankfully on board. On ar- 
riving in the village we searched for 
our brigade headquarters, where we 
found B—, the staff captain. The 
brigadier and the rest of the staff were 
up in the advance headquarters in our 
front-line trenches. B— told us to 
hurry as fast as we could and report to 
the brigadier, adding that we were 
badly needed, as our battalion had had 
several hundred casualties, including 
most of the officers. He confirmed the 
report that the C. O. and all four com- 
pany commanders had been killed. 
Leaving the house which headquarters 
occupied, we set off through the village 
and then followed the main communica- 
tion trench. Shelling was still very 
heavy on both sides, and in many parts 
our trenches were badly knocked in. 
On arrival at advanced brigade head- 
quarters we heard that the brigade ma- 
jor, a splendid fellow named Bosanquet, 
had been killed. He was an ideal sol- 
dier and a great loss to the brigade. 
Our orders were given us to get for- 
ward to Sunken Road as quickly as 
possible as a German counter-attack 
was expected and the men needed rally- 
ing. We were warned further that in 
some places parties of Boche were still 


occupying shell-holes in the neighbor- 
hood of their front-line trenches, even 
though our waves of attack were more 
than half a mile beyond them. A few 
hundred yards took us to the Russian 
sap, a trench which had been tunnelled 
and then opened up on the night before 
the assault as a jumping-off place for 
the first four waves of the attack; 
each company being formed in four 
waves, and the whole battalion advanc- 
ing on a frontage of two platoons. In 
this trench were many dead and 
wounded who had been hit before the 
hour of assault or just as they mounted 
the ladders to go over the top. All our 
stretcher-bearers had been hit, and 
many of the wounded were moaning 
piteously, for they had lain there with- 
out succor since half-past seven. We 
crouched down for a few minutes in the 
trench, for a storm of shells began to 
burst along it. As soon as the shelling 
had subsided a little we hoisted our- 
selves up, there being no ladders near, 
and rolled over into the parapet; then 
picking ourselves up we rushed forward 
and flung ourselves down well clear 
of the trench. We continued about half- 
way across No Man’s Land by a series 
of such rushes. All around us were 
many wounded who were lying out still 
exposed to the enemy’s shells and ma- 
chine-gun bullets. But heartrending as 
were their cries, one’s duty lay in front, 
and we had to press on. Then bullets 
began to hit the ground just near us 
and we wormed our way forward on 
our stomachs, halting once for S— to 
take a pot-shot with a rifle at what he 
thought might be the position of the 
sniper. At last we reached the remains 
of the German barbed-wire entangle- 
ments and, jumping up, a last rush 
took us into the trench, or rather the 
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heaved-up earth where once the trench 
had been. In the trench and near it lay 
many khaki and grey-clad dead, but 
few wounded. We pressed on up what 
had once been a communication trench, 
though by this time several of us were 
almost dropping with fatigue, for we 
had hurried at top speed along about 5 
miles of dusty, sun-scorched road, then 
through at least 2 miles or more of 
winding communication trenches, and 
then, to crown all, that rush and crawl 
across No Man’s Land. 

We were determined to get up to 
rally and reorganize the men without 
a moment’s delay. Possibly, however, 
if we had arrived fresher and less ex- 
hausted, our entrance on the scene 
would have looked more effective. On 
we pressed without a moment’s respite. 
The trench finally came to a dead end 
on reaching the Sunken Road. At the 
southern end of the road there was a 
considerable bank facing the Germans, 
but it was level with surrounding coun- 
try at the point where our trench ended. 
To gain the shelter of the bank we had 
to scramble out of the trench and sprint 
across the road. This would have been 
more or less simple but for the fact that 
a German sniper somewhere towards 
Lonely Copse had got the end of this 
trench covered.. We were warned of 
this, and as the first of us jumped out 
of the trench and ran across the bullet 
pinged past. Each of us had to run 
the gauntlet thus, but our luck held 
good and the bullets missed each one 
in turn. Still one felt that it had been 


quite close enough. Then moving on 
under cover of the bank towards the 
left we came across a few scattered 
men of our brigade, who had burrowed 
little hollows in the bank. They told 
us that the survivors of our battalion 





were still further on, and we event- 
ually came on them in small groups of 
twos and threes. 

Half-way along the Sunken Road be- 
tween Lozenge Wood and Acid Drop 
Copse was situated a large dugout, and 
here we found G——n, a senior lieuten- 
ant, and at present in command of the 
battalion, there being only one other 
officer surviving, E——, who was hold- 
ing on with a few men in Crucifix 
Trench just in front. G——n had been 
hit on the jaw early but in characteristic 
fashion had carried on. He was very 
glad to see us arrive and to hand over 
command of the remains of the bat- 
talion to S——, while he himself as 
soon as darkness began to fall made his 
way back to a dressing station. The 
German fire on the Sunken Road was 
not heavy at this time, but Crucifix 
Trench was getting it very hot. 

The short right-angle trench which 
led to the door of the dugout was al- 
ready half full of wounded, and one 
had to step with care. All the stretcher- 
bearers of the brigade had disappeared, 
but luckily two from the Royal Scots 
of the 34th Division on our left had 
lost their way and turned up at this 
dugout. Lying right across the door 
leading down to the dugout was a dead 
German, who had put up a stiff fight 
before being disposed of. As he was 
blocking up the entrance I had him 
pushed up on the parapet. The dugout 
itself was a large one, having a central 
corridor with several rooms leading off. 
In one of these was a young wounded 
German with both his legs smashed, 
lying among a cartload of bread and 
many dozen bottles of seltzer water. 
These were got out and distributed 
among the wounded, with whom the 
dugout was filled, as well as among our 
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own men. In another room were four 
terribly wounded Germans, one almost 
unrecognizable as a human being, 
looked after by a fifth who, after sur- 
rendering, was very assiduous in fetch- 
ing food and drink until he was caught 
picking up a murderous looking knife, 
whereupon he was promptly locked in 
this room to look after his compatriots. 

Out in the trench again the expected 
counter-attack had not yet come, and 
shortly before dusk the leading battalion 
of the 62d Brigade began to arrive to 
reinforce the scattered survivors of the 
64th. Unfortunately, after filing into 
the Sunken Road, one company mounted 
the sloping bank, which was about 3 
feet high at this point, and started to 
cross the open in a regular stream to- 
wards Crucifix Trench. 

The result of this folly was that in 
a few moments a heavy Boche barrage 
came down and the intervening ground 
was swept with fire, while the Sunken 
Road itself began to be heavily shelled. 
In addition a German machine gun be- 
gan firing up the road from the south 
while snipers in the trees of Acid Drop 
Copse were firing down it. The road 
itself was soon very unhealthy, and 
casualties came thick and fast. The ap- 
proach to the dugout was soon crowded 
with wounded and dying. To get in and 
out of our temporary headquarters thus 
became a very difficult task, as the 
wounded were so tightly packed that 
in the dark it was practically impossible 
to avoid treading on some of them. 
Soon after this E—— got back from 
Crucifix Trench with a few men, while 
more supports had also came up, and 
the survivors of our brigade, together 
with the reinforcements from the 62d 
Brigade, were all crowded together on 
the bare and exposed road. We waited 


anxiously for the expected counter-at- 
tack, but, though the enemy bombard- 
ment waxed even fiercer, the attack 
itself did not come. The night was 
absolutely hideous. Our own artillery 
and that of the Germans kept up an ever 
more violent bombardment, which, to- 
gether with the incessant tap-tapping of 
the machine-gun fire, made it seem like 
pandemonium let loose. Luckily the 
Germans did not appear to have the 
exact range of the road, for most of 
their shells burst just short or over. 
Those, however, which did burst on the 
actual road caused plentiful casualties, 
as there was no cover apart from the 
burrows scooped out by the men, 

A number also were hit by bullets as 
they crossed the road, which was natur- 
ally very exposed. One developed a 
great thirst, though feeling but little 
hunger, and the seltzer water which we 
had found in the dugout proved a god- 
send. 

The night was illuminated by a con- 
tinuous blaze of flashing light from the 
exploding shells, and the almost con- 
stant swish of shrapnel) bullets was 
especially noticeable. Thus the night 
dragged on and still the counter-attack 
did not materialize. A doctor with his 
orderly arrived about 4 a. m., though 
not before his services were urgently 
needed. 

At last, just about dawn, the long- 
expected word was given for the relief 
of our much battered 64th Brigade. 
The order had actually been received 
some hours before, but the commanding 
officer of the Yorkshires in the 62d 
Brigade, who happened to be the 
senior officer on Sunken Road, would 
not let the survivors withdraw until he 
felt more secure against counter- 
attack. There can be little doubt that 
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had the Boche been able to deliver an 
organized counter-attack he could 
hardly have failed to beat down the 
feeble resistance that could have been 
offered to him that night. And if he 
had so succeeded the effect on the re- 
sults of our whole push would possibly 
have been disastrous. For it must be 
remembered that the British attack on 
the whole front to the north of the 64th 
Brigade had failed with the heaviest 
losses we have ever suffered in a single 
day’s battle, while scarcely half a mile 
to the south lay Fricourt, the key point 
of the German barrier line, which was 
not pinched out until the Sunday even- 
ing. Thus for two days and a night the 
21st Division held a narrow tongue of 
ground about half a mile deep by a few 
hundred yards across. The division had 
suffered much criticism over its share 
in the Battle of Loos, nine months be- 
fore, but it certainly retrieved its repu- 
tation with a lot to spare during those 
July days. Had it failed to hold on, 
our newly won position north of the 
Somme River would probably have been 
squeezed out for sheer lack of room to 
expand. 

On receiving the word to move off, 
we set off in small parties, the battalion 
being so reduced that the normal or- 
ganization was impossible. Whole pla- 
toons were only represented by a single 
man, whilst many sections had entirely 
disappeared. The orders were that our 
battalion and another were to garrison 
the former German support line known 
as South Sausage Support trench, while 
the remaining two battalions were to 
withdraw to our own former front-line 
trenches, Here we were to remain in 


support of the 62d Brigade for the next 
attack. When we finally rallied in the 
barely recognizable “Sausage” trench 








we found that the two battalions con- 
sisted of less than a hundred men, 
though a few more found their way in 
from time to time. We had four of- 
ficers, but two of those who had come 
up with us had lost their way when 
withdrawing, and, as we heard later, 
had had various exciting experiences 
with stray parties of Germans. The 
other battalion had no officers at all at 
first, as they had lost all their original 
ones and the reserve officers had mostly 
lost their way coming up owing te the 
darkness and the wilderness of plonghed 
up, shell-torn ground over which they 
had to pass. After we had been there 
a short time the rations came up and 
also hot tea in “warmers.” It was the 
first food we had had for twenty-four 
hours except for a few bars of 
chocolate that one had been able to 
munch during the night. The day 
passed uneventfully, being spent by the 
men in digging burrow-like funkholes 
for themselves, as the trench proper was 
so knocked about that what had been 
its floor was often heaved up above the 
ordinary ground level. We ourselves 
used for battalion headquarters a small 
dugout which had been lucky to escape 
destruction as it was at the point where 
the support trench ran at an angle into 
the front trench, as well as being only 
about 15 feet deep. There were, how- 
ever, about a dozen steps descending 
still deeper into a tiny funkhole in 
which we installed the signallers. In 
the dugout was a couple of bunks 
made of boards and one of wire-netting. 
It was littered with refuse, and the 
jumbled clothes and equipment of its 
three occupants who lay dead just at 
the top of the steps. A curious fact 
about these, as about most of the other 
German dead, was that they had not 
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even got their bayonets fixed, though 
they had put up a desperate resistance 
in many places with rifles and machine 
guns. As there had been no surprise 
this must be ascribed to the German's 
inherent dislike of using the bayonet as 
a weapon. During the meal, which we 
ate at the top of the steps, the dugout 
smelling so abominably, we noticed a 
familiar figure lying just in front of 
the trench nearby, and on examination 
found that it was G——, the commander 
of D Company. Strangest of all he 
lay on his face with arm outstretched, 
holding my loaded crop apparently in 
the act of knocking his German on the 
head, as he had so ardently longed to 
do. A N. C. O. who had seen him fall 
said that this was what actually hap- 
pened, but that another Boche near by 
had shot him through the head, thus just 
preventing the fulfilment of his desire. 
No Man’s Land at this point was lit- 
tered with the bodies of our friends, as 
well as with many wounded who had 
been lying out ever since the previous 
morning. We helped to get in those we 
could find, aided by stretcher-bearers 
who were searching the ground. Many 
wounded, however, lay hidden in the 
wilderness of shell-holes, and it was 
only through hearing their cries that 
we could find them. S and K——-, 
the adjutant, set to work in the dugout 
upon the job of compiling lists of 
casualties, whilst E—— and I divided 
the day and the following night into 
watches, during which we took charge 
of the men in turn. Thus we managed 
to snatch an odd hour’s sleep or so, the 
lack of which told on one more than 
anything else. On Monday morning we 
were told that as the left flank of the 
brigade was in the air, we must send 
out to see if there were any Boche 


about and establish a defensive flank 
in the neighborhood of Round Wood 
Alley. I took out a small bombing 
party for this purpose, but it was found 
to be clear of Boche, and we eventually 
got in touch with part of a battalion of 
East Lancs who had just cleared 
Sausage Redoubt, an enemy strong- 
point in the front line which had held 
out up to now. The worst difficulty in 
this expedition was to be sure of one’s 
location, for the destruction wrought 
by our shell fire was so great that often 
no sign of trenches existed and all 
landmarks had disappeared. LEvery- 
where was an arid waste of tumbled 
shell-torn earth in which one saw here 
and there a face or limb protruding of 
men who had been buried by our shells. 
Early in the afternoon the 62d Brigade 
attacked in front of us and took Shelter 
Wood with several hundred prisoners in 
a most successful attack. The prisoners 
who passed us on their way down were 
full of complaints about the bad staff 
work on their side, saying that they had 
been marched up from Bapaume along 
roads under the constant fire of our 
guns, directed by the aeroplanes, so 
that they had lost nearly a third of their 
men before reaching the trenches. On 
arrival there they had received no de- 
tailed instructions or information but 
had simply been told to go forward, as 
a result of which they ran straight into 
our attack and were taken prisoners. 
During the afternoon the enemy shelled 
our position, and when it had quieted 
down we had a splendid view of an 
attack on our left against La Boisselle. 
Finally, about 8 o’clock that evening, 
the word came that the division was to 
be relieved, the men were rallied, and 
after being given a welcome dose of 
rum, the remains of the battalion, only 
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sixty-three strong, set off in three small 
parties back across No Man’s Land and 
then through our own front-line 
trenches, now deserted save for the 
still forms of those who had fallen be- 
fore the assault started or who had 
crawled back to the trench to die. We 
moved along almost mechanically, 
many so weary that they could hardly 
put one foot before the other, for none 
had been able to snatch more than one 
or two hours’ sleep since the previous 
Thursday night. 

At last we reached Happy Valley, 
where later our dead were buried, a 
sheltered position with many dumps 
about half a mile behind the old front 
line. There we halted and were joined 
by a number of stragglers who had got 
lost during the three days, and before 
moving off again we were given canteen 
lids full of tea and rum, our battalion 
being fortunate in having a gem of a 
quartermaster. No drink at home ever 
tasted half so good, and it pulled us to- 
gether a bit, in readiness for our 
6-mile march back to Edge Hill, a new 
siding which had been built near 
Dernancourt in readiness for the of- 
fensive. 

As soon as we got out on the road, 
near Meaulte, it was unforgetable to see 
the way in which the men pulled them- 
selves together and marched through 
that well-known village singing “Pack 
up your troubles in your old kit bag,” 
just as the full battalion had sung it on 
their march up to the trenches four days 
before. The singing of it brought a 


lump to many throats as they thought 
of the scores of good comrades who 
had sung it then and would never sing 
it again. At last the field near Edge 
Hill was reached, where our transport 
was parked and we lay down on the 
grass after a picnic meal to snatch a 
short sleep. When daylight came the re- 
mains of the division fell in and shortly 
afterwards entrained for Ailly sur 
Somme for a week’s rest before return- 
ing to take part in the breaking of the 
German secodn line. On disentraining 
we met survivors from other battalions 
of our regiment, and found that our 
own losses were not in the least excep- 
tional. Six battalions of this north 
country regiment had been in action on 
the ever-glorious first, and scarcely one 
had come out of action a hundred 
strong. 

In the rush of victorious progress 
that has marked the closing stages of the 
war, it is to be hoped that the memory 
of the Ist of July, 1916, will never be 
allowed to be eclipsed, that day which 
was the supreme vindication of the 
British race. 

All along our attacking line our men 
suffered a percentage of losses such as 
no army of the past nor of any nation 
has ever been deemed capable of en- 
during without being utterly shattered 
in morale. 

Yet every division engaged on that 
day was, as far as the present writer is 
aware, again in action during the next 
few days, 
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General Staff College Course 


By Colonel Harry A. Smith, Infantry, Assistant Commandant 


Ts present General Staff College 


was inaugurated in Europe in 

May, 1919. Major General 
McAndrew, who had been designated 
as Commandant, called a conference 
of the instructors at Treves, Germany, 
and the course of study was outlined. 
This course, with some modifications, 
was last year carried through to com- 
pletion. General McAndrew’s unparal- 
leled experience during the World War 
enabled him to see the needs of the 
new institution, its possibilities and its 
limitations. Contact with foreign offi- 


cers, military missions, civilian mis- 
sions, armistice conferences, and the 
Peace Conference itself, had brought 


home to him the necessity of educat- 
ing our officers along broad lines— 
not only military lines, but in the high- 
est and best sense of the word, po- 
litical lines. It was realized that a 
new world era had begun and that never 
again would the United States be able, 
as Mr. Herbert Adams Gibbons says, 
“to withdraw into its shell or play the 
role of Pontius Pilate.” In the read- 
justment of the world, the realignment 
of nations, there must of necessity be 
many international conferences, and 
Army officers must of necessity partici- 
pate in these conferences. To be an 
active and intelligent participator in 
such affairs, the officer must know, not 
only the military conditions of the 
United States, but he must know its 
history, its political, industrial, and 
financial conditions, and the hopes and 
aspirations of its people. 

It is likewise important that his 
knowledge of other countries be equally 


comprehensive. To provide a founda- 
tion for an intensive study of world 
politics, the ablest civilian lecturers on 
the above phases of world politics 
will appear here during the course. 
Throughout the course, gentlemen, bear 
in mind that, over and above the purely 
military courses of the curriculum, is 
the all-pervading idea of laying a broad 
and firm foundation for the future study 
of world politics to the end that we 
may play well our part in the read- 
justment of a troubled world. 

The mission of this College, as de- 
fined in War Department orders, is 
“To furnish selected officers for duty 
in the War Department General Staff 
and for high command, in accordance 
with the doctrine and methods approved 
by the War Department.” (G. O. No 
112, 1920.) 

The course will begin with an orien- 
tation on the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff. This orientation is conducted 
by officers who have actually adminis- 
tered the different divisions of that 
Staff. Their presentation of the sub- 
ject is by no means theoretical, but a 
plain, unvarnished story of the actual 
working of that Staff and the changes 
and improvements that are contem- 
plated in the near future. 

Before attending the first lecture, 
read carefully Section 5 of the Act 
approved June 4, 1920. This is the 
fundamental law governing the opera- 
tion of the General Staff. The first non- 
technical rule for the interpretation of 
a statute is—do not trust to an inac- 
curate or faulty memory, but get before 
you the exact wording of the statute. 
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In your study of the organization of 
the General Staff, keep that section near 
you. Next, read and study General 
Orders, No. 48, current series, which 
gives the organization of the War De- 
partment General Staff. 

It is not likely that you will all agree 
as to the proper organization for the 
War Department General Staff, nor is 
it essential that you should. Many able 
officers believe that there should be but 
three grand divisions of the General 
Staff, while others advocate as many 
as eight. Study the organization in a 
generous way to determine in your own 
mind if it is a sound, workable plan, 
capable of expansion in time of war. 
There are many factors entering into 
the organization of a great General 
Staff—even the personality of the di- 
rector of a division may be the deter- 
mining factor in placing a certain 
branch in one division or another. This 
organization of the War Department 
General Staff is an administrative prob- 
lem of the highest order. We shall 
agree generally upon the object to be 
accomplished, upon the goal to be 
reached, but we differ as to the methods 
to be adopted or the roads to be fol- 
lowed in reaching the goal. Having 
established the objective to be reached, 
do not be too rigid in regard to the 
methods. A General Staff officer should 
be unyielding on matters of principle, 
but flexible on matters of method. 

After this orientation and a thorough 
understanding of the different divisions 
of the War Department General Staff, 
it becomes necessary to actually solve 
some General Staff problems. As the 
second best way to learn tactics is by 
the applicatory method, so the second 
best way to learn General Staff duty 
is by that same method. 

An important and strong coalition 


against the United States is assumed— 
so strong that your plans must make 
available all the intellectual and mate- 
rial resources of the country. The 
problem presented is as real and as 
practical as a problem can be. The 
only suppositions made are that war 
is imminent and that the Congress will 
pass the laws necessary to wage un- 
limited war. In all other respects, mili- 
tary, political and industrial, you will 
take the facts and conditions as they 
actually exist. 

The study of this great war problem 
will begin in the Military Intelligence 
Division course. The original memo- 
randum proposing the course is here 
stated in part: 


In view of the importance of the 
treaties ending the war one of the first 
duties of the War Department General 
Staff is to formulate an estimate of the 
situation, that is, to examine the pres- 
ent relations of the United States and 
the great powers. In this connection, 
the following facts, among others, 
should be given due weight: (a) gen- 
eral international situation; (6) present 
treaties and agreements of the United 
States; (¢) geographical location es- 
tablished with regard to trade and 
colonization; (d) diversities and iden- 
tities of interest, both economical and 
racial; (e) attitude of powers as evi- 
denced by their military strength and 
by their acts; (f) critical future periods 
that can be foreseen due to the turn 
of events or the expiration of treaties. 


These studies will show the sensitive 
areas of the world and the points of 
contact, or likely contact, with the 
United States and will surely lead to 
the determination of the most probable 
war and the enemy or combination of 
enemies likely to cause us the most 
trouble. Having determined the most 
probable enemy, or the enemy likely 
to cause us the most trouble, there re- 
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mains the Intelligence study of the 
probable courses of action of that coun- 
try. There will also be considerable 
time devoted to the study of the in- 
ternal condition of the United States 
and how best to counteract the Red 
element. 

Next in sequence, the most dangerous 
enemy having been decided upon, is the 
preparation of the war plans and the 
use of the military forces for that pur- 
pose, separately and in conjunction 
with the naval forces. It is realized 
that in a course of two months com- 
plete war plans cannot be formulated. 
However, a basic plan and some of the 
most important appendices, the more 
important operations, can be worked 
out. One such operation carried to a 
logical conclusion will be more valu- 
able than a dozen half solved. The 
object of this part of the course is, 
not to furnish an approved solution to 
any phase of the problem, but to teach 
correct methods in approaching and 
solving such problems. There will be 
added to the course this year, a war 
pians problem concerning the internal 
conditions in the United States and 
how best to meet active Red resistance. 
It is hoped also to add one or two prob- 
lems which have actually been presented 
to the War Plans Division by the Chief 
of Staff. 

The war plans proper having been 
prepared, the Operations Division will 
consider the formulation of policies 
relative to the procurement and assign- 
ment of the necessary men and officers 
of all classes, the supervision of our 
enemy aliens, prisoners of war and con- 
scientious objectors, plans for the mo- 
bilization of the army and the determi- 
nation of priorities for the movement 
and equipping of troops. In other 
words, the complete study of a plan 


for raising, equipping and transport- 
ing a great National Army. 

Next in order will come the supply 
of that army. This will include studies 
of and plans for the purchase and 
lease of all real estate necessary, the 
purchase and manufacture of all sup- 
plies and equipment, the storage, dis- 
tribution and issue of supplies, trans- 
portation, and disbursement of funds 
and the preparation of estimates for 
the Congress, the construction and 
maintenance of buildings, the coordi- 
nation and correlation of requirements 
and priorities with procurement, pro- 
duction and transportation and relations 
with the Council of National Defense, 
the formulation of plans for assuring 
the mobilization of matériel and of in- 
dustrial and transportation activities in 
the country—in short, a complete study 
of the supply of the armies in the given 
problem. 

While the Training Branch is a part 
of the War Plans Division, owing to 
the importance of the subject, we treat 
it as a separate part of the course and 
devote considerable time, as the impor- 
tance of the subject demands, to the 
training of a great National Army to 
meet the requirements of the War Plans 
Division. 

The subject of training is worthy of 
our best thought and a clear distinc- 
tion should be made between the train- 
ing necessary for an army to be used 
in invading Mexico and that of an 
army to %¢ used against a first-class 
fighting power, Japan for example. 
Also some thought must be given to 
the training of our Army for use in 
domestic disturbances. This is a real, 
practical problem and its solution is 
real General Staff work. A study musi 
be made of the methods used by the 
Germans in suppressing the disturb- 
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ances in the Ruhr district. We must 
hope we shall never have a Red dis- 
turbance in our country, but we must 
be prepared for it should one come. 
To send against Red rioters an armed 
force whose officers know nothing of 
the Red situation, nor of the govern- 
mental policy, nor of the proper tactical 
methods to be used in such cases, would 
be criminal. The solution of this prob- 
lem in all its aspects is a real General 
Staff problem. In solving this problem 
and in all of its phases, clear differen- 
tiations must be made between the du- 
ties and functions of the General Staff 
and the duties and functions of the 
services. Each has clear and definite 
duties in the problem and the line of 
demarkation must be made distinct and 
kept distinct. 

In solving this problem, bear also 
in mind that the different divisions of 
the General Staff are not separate and 
distinct, not water-tight compartments, 
but they are essential parts of a great 
machine, interlocking and coordinated. 
In solving, for example, the Intelli- 
gence part of the probleni, bear in mind 
what kind of information War Plans, 
Operations, and Supply will want. 
Consider yourself as a member in turn 
of each division of the General Staff 
and you cannot go wrong. Apply the 
same system in solving each part of 
the problem and the result will be, not 
a collection of jarring parts, but a 
complete, harmonious work. 

COMMAND 

More than two months of this course 
will be devoted to historical rides, war 
games, and reconnaissance of strategic 
areas. The object here is to further 
develop General Staff instruction, but 
principally to illustrate the functions of 
the commander and to establish a line 
of demarcation between the functions 


of a commander and the functions of 
the General Staff. War games will be 
divided into two situations—one in 
which the class act as commanders and 
one as General Staff officers. It is 
fully realized that the relations existing 
between a commander and his General 
Staff will depend largely upon the per- 
sonal characteristics of the commander, 
but we have all seen cases where the 
General Staff officer has overstepped 
the limits of his powers and actually 
commanded, and we have seen cases 
where the commander was his own 
General Staff and overburdened him- 
self with multitudinous details. There 
is a happy mean. The decisions in 
all cases must be made by the com- 
mander and the details must be worked 
out by the Staff. Unless this differen- 
tiation is clearly understood, the com- 
mander and his staff wiil resolve them- 
selves into a council of war, with all 
its attending evils, or the commander, 
by attempting too many details, will 
fail in the supreme moment. Thie- 
bault defined the staff of the head of 
an army as “the central point of the 
great military and administrative op- 
erations of an army, the center where, 
in accordance with the orders of the 
general in chief, everything is settled 
and directed, and whence all activity 
and superintendence springs.” “It is be- 
yond human strength,” he adds, “to 
give oneself up to the meditations 
necessitated by an extensive command 
and at the same time to attend to de- 
tails concerning the execution of plans 
which must be constantly modified and 
changed.” 

Meditation, the preparatory work in 
coming to a decision, and the setting 
in motion of the decision are the ex- 
clusive business of the general-in-chief. 
From him comes the general direction 
of the movement by means of instruc- 
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tion or orders to his staff, which takes 
charge of the details concerned with 
the execution of the movement and the 
maintenance of the armies. If one does 
not conform to this rational division of 
work, one fails either through an ex- 
cessive centralization exceeding the 
limits of human strength, or by so 
neglecting the command as to cause the 
action to lose the desired firmness and 
vigor.—( Napoleon at Work—page 22.) 

The proper functions of a chief of 
staff are not regulated by rule and 
do not lend themselves to strict defini- 
tion. Individual abilities and personal 
bent must decide much. Frederick the 
Great and Napoleon were naturally 
their own chiefs of staff, yet the for- 
mer missed Winterfield, and the latter 
Berthier, when compelled to do with- 
out them. But courses of study are not 
laid out and planned for Fredericks or 
Napoleons. In four thousand years the 
world has developed a meager half- 
dozen such geniuses. If in any future 
war we should develop a Napoleon, no 
one would question his methods or 
his means. He would make precedents, 
not follow them. By a course as 
planned, including the study of Grant’s 
64 campaign, Gettysburg, Antietam, 
and the Valley, a number of war games, 
all followed by a strategic reconnais- 
sance of a vital area, it is believed that 
the true line of demarcation will be 
arrived at, the powers and limits of 
General Staff duties determined, and 
the prerogatives and powers of a com- 
mander preserved. 

The war games scheduled for May 
and June have another function and 
an important one. In these games you 
play the proposed war plans or features 
of them. The object here is to test and 
try out the plans proposed. One or 
two able officers sitting in a library 
cannot devise a practical war plan— 


a plan that will be accepted by our 
officers generally. But let them pre- 
pare their plans, then play them out 
as a war game, with equally able offi- 
cers commanding the enemy forces, let 
the plans be revised in accordance with 
the lessons learned during these games, 
then follow this with a personal recon- 
naissance of the areas concerned, and 
you will have, if not the best, at least 
a sound, workable plan that can be 
accepted by all officers. 


CONFERENCES 


The course is presented to you, gen- 
tlemen, in the form of lectures, prob- 
lems, war games, committee work and 
conferences. The conferences are 
presided over by a member of the fac- 
ulty and the student body and other 
members of the faculty are regarded 
as members of a General Staff discuss- 
ing the questions presented. With more 
than a hundred members participating 
in a conference, it is necessary to ob- 
serve strictly the rules of parliamentary 
law to the end that an orderly procedure 
may obtain. It is desired in these con- 
ferences that officers express themselves 
freely and fully, giving due regard to 
the rights of others. Experience proves 
that nearly every class has a “class 
nuisance” and some classes have more 
than one. A “class nuisance” is gen- 
erally a man who wishes to talk for 
the sake of talking, to relate personal 
experiences, to ask questions to show 
his own knowledge, not to gain infor- 
mation. When one finds that he is 
talking five times as much as any other 
member of the conference, he is in 
danger of being classed as a class 
nuisance. 

On the other hand, officers who do 
not take an active part in the confer- 
ences and do not enter into the discus- 
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sions, may find themselves classified 
among those lacking interest or knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

It is desired as nearly as possible 
in all conferences and in making com- 
mittee reports, to have the students 
speak extemmporaneously, and not read 
their reports. A General Staff officer 
should be able to present his views 
upon a military subject clearly, pleas- 
ingly and convincingly without notes. 
As a member of the War Department 
General Staff he may be called upon to 
do just that before a committee of 
Congress. 

This outlines briefly the academic 
side of the course at the General Staff 
College. There remains to be discussed 
only the minor feature of the practical 
administration of the college. This 
feature is minor when compared with 
the important professional work to be 
accomplished, but important in aiding 
and helping that work along. Without 
good administration the highest profes- 
sional work cannot be accomplished. 
For this class, composed as it is, of offi- 
cers of rank and experience, it is not 
the intention to publish minute rules 
governing the conduct of the members. 
There are certain things, however, 
which it is desired to bring to your at- 
tention this morning. 


GENERAL STAFF PAPERS 


All solutions to problems, committee 
reports, and other written work, will 
be submitted in the form of General 
Staff memoranda. All memoranda sub- 
mitted must be neat and legible, and 
submitted on legal-cap size paper. 
Typewriters will be furnished each offi- 
cer and their use is encouraged, but 
not required. 


HOURS OF WORK 


The hours of work at the College 
will be from 9 a. m. to 12.30 p. m, 
and from 1.30 to 4.30 p. m., Sundays, 
and Wednesday afternoons excepted. 

The Commandant urges all officers 
to be prompt in arriving at the col- 
lege. While some work may have to 
be done at the Congressional, the Pan- 
American, or other libraries in town, 
students should arrange to do as much 
as possible of this work in the after- 
noons. It is impossible to arrange the 
course of lectures far in advance and 
in some instances even 24 hours in ad- 
vance. For this reason it is desired 
that the faculty and students be pres- 
ent at 9 a. m. daily. 

It frequently happens that the War 
Department calls for an officer, a mem- 
ber of the faculty or a student. It is 
desired, therefore, that when an officer 
leaves the building during working 
hours, he register his departure and 
where he may be found. A book for 
this purpose will be found near the 
main entrance. 

The signal for lectures and confer- 
ences will be the sounding of the gong 
continuously for about five seconds, five 
minutes before the hour. At this sig- 
nal all officers, faculty and students, 
will proceed at once to the auditorium. 

The first three rows of seats will be 
reserved for the faculty and guests. 


HORSES 


There are in College stables, at Fort 
Myer, about 75 horses available for use 
of the students. Horses may be tele- 
phoned for to be delivered at Potomac 
Park, at Rock Creek Park, or at Fort 
Myer. It is forbidden by War Depart- 
ment orders to have these horses led 
through the streets of Washington. 
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THE MESS 


The General Staff College Mess is 
in operation and on a sound financial 
footing. This mess gives dinner dances 
about twice a month and informal hops 
as members desire. It conducts the 
tennis and golf activities. The Com- 
mandant hopes that all members of the 
class will join this mess, 


SOCIAL CALLS 


With a class so large as the present 
one, it is realized that the making and 
returning of the first calls might be- 
come a social burden. For this reason 
the Commandant and faculty will tender 
a reception to the members of the 
class and their families, Friday evening, 
September 24, at 8.30 o’clock, at the 
Post Mess. This reception will take 
the place of the first call and its return. 
It is hoped that this reception will af- 
ford a better method of renewing old 
acquaintances and making new ones 
and relieve the class of the burden of 
making so many calls during the first 
weeks of the course. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Every member of the class should 
feel at perfect liberty to make construc- 
tive suggestions as to the course in 
general or any phase of its administra- 
tion. An headquarters or General Staff 
which is not pleasant cannot do the 
highest class of work. We are all 
more or less influenced by our surround- 
ings and, therefore, we ask your earnest 
cooperation both in work and in recrea- 
tion. 

GRADING OF OFFICERS 


In all educational institutions, stu- 
dents wish to know, and they are en- 
titled to know, just what is required 
of them and how they are to be graded 
or reported upon. This college is a 


little different from the other service 
schools. There the students are graded 
on a mathematical scale—in the School 
of the Line it is essential; in the Staff 
School it is desirable, but in the General 
Staff College it is neither essential nor 
desirable. Here you are measured, but 
not marked. On your written work 
you are classified in each course as 
superior, above average, average mid- 
dle, below average, poor. These classi- 
fications are not based on forms or 
precedents, but each paper is considered 
in the light of a General Staff paper— 
is it clear, concise, definite, complete, 
sound, logical and original? Form and 
quantity count but little; substance and 
quality much. In the conferences, your 
presentation of a subject counts—is it 
a calm, logical, dignified presentation? 
In the exercises in higher command you 
are judged by your plans, your adher- 
ence to a plan once formed until it is 
proven that the plan must fail—in short, 
by that highest of all qualifications of 
a commander, the courage of responsi- 
bility. 

War Department orders will require 
that at the end of the course the Com- 
mandant report upon each student as 
follows: 

(a) Suitability for high command ; 

(6) Suitability for War Department 
General Staff; 

(c) Special qualifications. 

This report will be made in no nar- 
row spirit, but along broad lines and 
in a spirit of helpfulness to the War 
Department. This course is not con- 
ducted with a view to “finding” as many 
men as possible, but with a view to 
helping and broadening officers and 
adding to the list of qualified General 
Staff officers as many as possible with- 
out lowering the high standard of the 
American Army. 




















Relative Rank 


By Major Thomas Marshall Spaulding, Coast Artillery Corps 


HE Army Reorganization Act, 

at the time these words are 
written, is six and a half months 

old. Considering the comprehensive 
and well-nigh revolutionary changes 
which it has introduced into our mili- 
tary system, the rapidity with which 
the War Department has put its pro- 
visions into execution is remarkable. 
An amazing amount has been done, but 
there remain to be completed many 
things which were necessarily delayed 
in order that more important matters 


might be attended to. One of these 
unfinished tasks is the determination 


of relative rank. The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office has only recently been able 
to undertat-e it, and its completion can 
hardly be expected before several 
Now, when the work has 
barely begun, seems an opportune time 
to consider just what the law requires, 
particularly as some officers have ex- 
pressed surprise on seeing that part 
of the list which has already been 
published. Why this should be, is a 
little hard to understand, for the text 
of the law has been in print for half 
a year, and its provisions in regard to 
relative rank have been frequently re- 
ferred to, in both service and civilian 
publications. It turns out, neverthe- 
less, that some officers have believed 
that relative rank was to be fixed en- 
tirely by position on the promotion 
list, and they have taken the recent 
determination of their relative rank as 
indicating a change in their order for 
promotion. 

The fact is that for the present, and 


months. 


os 


for some time to come, the two lists 
have very little relation to each other, 
though with the passage of time they 
will grow more and more alike, and 
within a few years the differences will 
be trifling. It may appear unreason 
able that Congress did not make the 
two identical in the beginning, and the 
failure to do so is, no doubt, sometimes 
attributed to carelessness. But the de- 
cision was deliberately made, with the 
full understanding that under the rules 
prescribed an appreciable time would 
be required to harmonize the two 
Present inconveniences were regarded 
as unimportant as compared with fu- 
ture advantages. One may not ap- 
prove the decision of Congress, but | 
think that one will at least take a very 
different view of it when the history 
of the provision is known. 

I have spoken of present incon- 
venience. Doubtless it does really 
exist. The relative rank of officers as 
fixed today may change tomorrow, 
which is certainly undesirable. But 
this is no new thing. The relative rank 
of officers was constantly changing un- 
der the old law. On one day Captain 
A of the infantry was senior to Cap- 
tain B of the artillery; but on the next, 
B became the senior in virtue of his 
promotion to a majority. It is true 
that with rare exceptions this happened 
only as between officers of different 
branches, but there it was constant 
Discriminatory promotion having now 
been abolished, it is a question whether 
the daily changes in relative rank will 
be much more numerous under the new 
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law than under the old; and, at any 
rate, they will rapidly decrease in num- 
ber, until, within some half dozen years, 
they will become rare and exceptional. 
Before going on to the history of 
this provision, let us see just what it 
prescribes. The complete rule for the 
determination of relative rank is to be 
found in section 127a of the act of 
June 4, 1920, and reads as follows: 


Unless special assignment is made 
by the President under the provisions 
of the 119th Article of War, all officers 
in the active service of the United 
States in any grade shall take rank ac- 
cording to date, which, in the case of 
an officer of the Regular Army, is that 
stated in his commission or letter of 
appointment, and, in the case of a re- 
serve officer or an officer of the 
National Guard called into the service 
of the United States, shall precede that 
on which he is placed on active duty 
by a period equal to the total length of 
active service which he may have per- 
formed in the grade in which called 
or any higher grade. When dates of 
rank are the same, precedence shall 
be determined by length of active com- 
missioned service in the Army. When 
length of such service is the same, of- 
ficers of the Regular Army shall take 
rank among themselves according to 
their places on the promotion list, 
preceding reserve and National Guard 
officers of the same date of rank and 
length of service, who shall take rank 
among themselves according to age. 


There are two other brief passages 
in the act, which assist in defining just 
what is meant by “commissioned serv- 
ice in the Army,” but they need not be 
referred to in as general a discussion 
as is offered here. 

In the first place, it should be noted 
that relative rank depends upon what 
we are accustomed to call “date of 
rank.” If dates are different, preced- 
ence is determined immediately and 


absolutely, and it is impossible to con- 
sider length of service, place on the 
promotion list, age or anything else. 
In the case of an officer of the Regular 
Army date of rank now means just 
what it always has, and up to this point 
the new law agrees with the old. For 
a reserve or National Guard officer on 
active duty, the meaning of “date of 
rank” is clearly enough set forth. It 
becomes a mere matter of mathematical 
computation. This definition 
eminently fair. A_ reserve officer 
should not take precedence by the date 
of a commission which he may have 
held for years without the performance 
of any active duty; on the other hand, 
if he is called out for duty on several 
occasions, it appears unreasonable to 
make him start anew at the foot of the 
list on each occasion. 

Now suppose that two officers have 
the same date of rank. Here again 
the law is specific. Seniority must be 
determined by “length of active com- 
missioned service in the Army,” and no 
other factor may be taken into account 
Finally, when both date of rank and 
length of service are identical, then 
and then only may the promotion list 
be used to determine precedence. It is 
possible to imagine cases where even 
this might leave relative rank unsettled 
as with medical officers and chaplains. 
This was realized when the law was 
drafted, but settlement of such cases 
was left to ‘ie discretion of the War 
Department, as under previous statutes ; 
the reasonable solution in any case 
will almost always be obvious. The 
great point achieved was the formula- 
tion of a definite code of rules whereby 
the relative rank of officers of all the 
components of the Army may be 
authoritatively determined, not only by 
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the War Department but also by com- 
manding officers in the field. It is a 
little known fact that during the recent 
war there were hundreds—perhaps 
thousands—of officers whose relative 
rank was never fixed at all; and among 
those whose rank was fixed, the 
decision in many cases never went 
beyond the War Department, the of- 
ficers themselves and their commanders 
remaining without knowledge of their 
correct rank and without any means 
of determining it except by corre- 
spondence with Washington. 

Through that part of the promotion 
list which begins with the West Point 
class of 1901 and ends with the ap- 
pointees of March, 1917, the discrep- 
ancies between their places on that 
list and their relative rank are incon- 
siderable. These officers are arranged 
very nearly according to length of 
service, and the number who received 
promotion to their present grades prior 
to July 1, 1920, thus acquiring 
anomalous dates of rank, is not large. 
The confusion exists among the pres- 
ent lieutenant-colonels and. among the 
officers who have entered the Regular 
Army since the outbreak of the war. 
The list of lieutenant-colonels includes 
those officers with volunteer service 
who were appointed in the Regular 
Army after the fall of 1898 and up to 
1901. It is well known that they were 
not originally arranged according to 
service, and that the new law left the 
lineal lists practically unchanged in 
merging them into @ single list. Nearly 
all of these men now have the same 
date of rank—July 1, 1920~and their 
relative rank must accordingly be de- 
termined, for the present, by length of 
service. 

The situation is similar among the 





officers who have been appointed since 
April 6, 1917. The law credits to them 
only service performed before the 
armistice, in fixing their places on the 
promotion list; but all “active com- 
missioned service,” whether before or 
after the armistice; counts for relative 
rank. There are one or two other 
minor points in which the rules for the 
two differ. 

For the present, then, the promotion 
list and the rank list differ very widely. 
But it must be remembered that officers 
are being promoted every day; that 
they are advanced in the order in which 
they stand on the promotion list; and 
that by these promotions they acquire 
different dates of rank. The incon- 
venience which is now complained of 
will be so reduced within a short time 
as not to be noticeable, and is destined 
eventually to disappear altogether. 

But why did Congress not abolish 
the distinction at once and forever, by 
declaring that all Regular Army of- 
ficers in any grade should take rank in 
accordance with their order on the pro- 
motion list? This question can best be 
answered by tracing the history of this 
paragraph of the law. 

It was in the autumn of 1919 that 
the military committees took up the 
matter of relative rank. There ap- 
peared to be two features of the old 
law which were faulty and which 
should be altered in the new one. One 
has already been mentioned. A rule 
must be framed which would be ap- 
plicable to all components of the Army, 
and which should not leave the rank 
of any considerable number of officers 
in doubt. The other was that palpably 
unjust feature of the old Articles of 
War (now amended) whereby a non- 
regular officer, no matter how long 
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or meritorious his service, was out- 
ranked by all regular officers of the 
same grade, even though his junior in 
length of commissioned service, in 
age, and in date of commission. In 
the early part of the war, indeed, this 
rule may have worked substantial jus- 
tice, for National Guard and reserve 
officers of field grade were brought into 
the army in large numbers before regu- 
lars of long service had begun to 
receive temporary promotion; but the 
pendulum was swinging in the other 
direction before the end of the war. 
In the future, under the new law, the 
competency of non-regular officers will 
be pretty well assured before they go 
on active duty ; and it will also be pos- 
sible to give immediately to regular 
officers such temporary promotion as 
seems equitable. 

On this feature of the bill, as on 
many others, the Senate committee 
sought the opinions of leading non- 
regular officers, both reserve and 
National Guard. They proposed a 
simple and apparently fair rule, to the 
effect that all officers of any grade 
should take rank according to total 
active service performed in that or any 
higher grade. This provision was 
actually printed in the Senate bill as 
first presented. It would do very well 
for reserve officers, but consider its 
effect in the Regular Army. A and 
B are regular officers of the same grade 
and the same branch, A having five 
years less service in the Army than B. 
B became a brigadier-general in the 
war, and was discharged from his 
temporary commission in May, 1919, 
as general officers became surplus 
earlier than officers of lower rank. A 
reached a temporary colonelcy, and 
had the good fortune to retain it until 


June, 1920. It is conceivable that the 
proposed rule would have made A 
senior to B, not only in their present 
grade, but in every higher one that 
they might ever reach. 

So the rule that rank should be 
determined by date was agreed upon 
as the fairest that could be devised, 
and it was written in the form that we 
now have it in the statute. It 1s prob- 
able that as between regulars and non 
regulars of equal service and ability, 
the non-regular has a little the best of 
it if put on active duty in time of 
peace; but the matter is of small con- 
sequence except in time of war, and 
then, as has been remarked, any adjust- 
ment that may prove necessary can be 
made by the temporary promotion of 
regulars. 

This having been settled, the next 
point to be decided was how officers 
of the same date should take rank. A 
proposition was made that in such 
cases regulars should precede non- 
regulars, and that regulars of the same 
date should take rank in the order in 
which they stand on the promotion 
list. This would do justice to the non- 
regular by giving him rank according 
to his date, while if dates are the same 
it is not unreasonable to allow a pref- 
erence to the regular. If this plan had 
been accepted our two lists would be 
almost identical today. Considered on 
its merits, this rule would probably 
have been better than that which Con- 
gress adopted. If Army officers had 
made the decision, they would prob- 
ably not have decided as the com- 
mittees did. But the military 
committees of Congress understand 
politics considerably better than we do, 
and, if we could only bring ourselves 
to believe it, are as deeply interested 
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in the welfare of the Regular Army as 
we are ourselves—sometimes, I have 
been inclined to think, rather more 
so. Those Congressmen wanted to 
pass a good bill; more than that, they 
wanted to pass one that would not be 
spoiled in a year or two by piecemeal 
amendments dictated by special in- 
terests. Now it is foolish to shut our 
eyes to the fact that there are many 
men, both in and out of Congress, 
who are hostile to the Regular Army 
at all times and in all places, and who 
always will be hostile to anything 
which is called a Regular Army or 
which resembles it in any respect. 
Such men are quick to seize any pre- 
text for attack. Sometimes, of course, 
we need sharp criticism, and on those 
occasions it is to be hoped—and little 
to be doubted—that we shall get it. 
But every friend of the Army wants 
the criticism limited to occasions when 
it is needed. 

And that is what influenced the 
decision of the point now in question. 
Any words that would appear to give 
an advantage to the regular over the 
non-regular should be avoided, unless 


D 


such an advantage really were to be 
conferred. What was the result of the 
change from the proposed rule to that 
expressed in the language finally 
adopted? As between regulars and 
non-regulars language was avoided 
which some critics would have been 
ready to find offensive, while the sub- 
stance of the regulation remained un- 
changed; for when dates of rank are 
the same, the non-regular will have 
greater active service than the regular, 
and so outrank him, in about one case 
out of a thousand. Among regulars 
themselves there would be the con- 
fusion familiar to us all, but for only 
a short time, and of comparatively little 
importance while it lasts. 

There, then, is the law, and there is 
the reason for the adoption of the pro- 
vision which some find obnoxious. We 
may or may not like the law, or con- 
sider the reason a sufficient one; but 
at least the rule did not come about 
through accident or oversight, but only 
after careful study in which the best 
interest of the Army was the sole con 
sideration. 
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The New Tables of Organization 


Peace Strength 


HE approaching issue of the 
Fi long looked for tables of organ- 

ization has been announced by 
the Adjutant General in comprehensive 
instructions covering reorganization in 
accordance with their provisions. The 
first tables to be issued will be those of 
Infantry units up to and including the 
brigade and it is probable that they 
will be in the hands of the Infantry 
before this issue of the INFANTRY 
JourNAL is received. The tables for 


the other units included in the Infan- 
try Division will follow closely, as will 
all of the other peace-strength tables. 
The war-strength tables will not, in all 
probability, issue for some time. 

The instructions issued by the Ad- 


jutant General are as follows: 


New Tables of Organization of the 
\rmy are nearing completion. As the 
tables prescribing the organization of 
the various units are completed and 
approved they will be issued. Each 
table relating to a particular unit, when 
issued, will supersede all prior tables 
governing the organization of such 
unit except as otherwise authorized in 
this circular. 

For purpose of reorganization, each 
table will become effective upon its 
receipt by an organization concerned. 

All emergency authorization for 
organization within a unit or command 
will become inoperative when _ re- 
organization in accordance with these 
tables is effected. 

In all cases of conflict between the 
provisions of General Orders, No. 36, 
War Department, 1920, and the Tables 
of Organization, the tables will govern. 

Authority to transfer enlisted men 
within their commands and in the same 


arm of the service in order to effect 
reorganization is conferred on depart- 
ment, corps area, division, regimental 
or similar unit commanders. No en- 
listed man will be transferred from one 
regiment to another or from one station 
to another if a vacancy in his own 
grade exists in his regiment or in his 
own arm, staff corps or department at 
his station. Under the above restric- 
tions, department and corps area com- 
manders will take steps to transfer all 
men made surplus by the operation of 
this order to an appropriate vacancy 
within their respective departments and 
corps areas. 

Enlisted men who are surplus and 
who have not been assigned by depart- 
ment or corps area commanders one 
month after receipt of orders or Tables 
of Organization, the operation of 
which has caused them to become sur- 
plus, will be reported to The Adjutant 
General of the Army for assignment 

Officers rendered surplus by this re- 
organization will be reported by the 
proper commander by wire, to The 
Adjutant General of the Army for dis- 
posal. 

Noncommissioned officers and rated 
enlisted men rendered surplus by this 
organization will not be demoted or 
disrated. 

To enable the War Department to 
make readjustment of grades and rat- 
ings where necessary, to correct possi- 
ble discrepancies and to further perfect 
these tables before their issue in final 
printed form, organization comman- 
ders will submit to The Adjutant Gen 
eral of the Army a report of any dis- 
crepancies observed. 

The 2d Division is designated as the 
division to be organized at war 
strength, as indicated in letter from 
The Adjutant General of the Army, 
dated October 27, 1920. Orders for its 
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organization under war strength tables 
will be issued later. 

The 32d, 36th, 37th, 40th, 41st, 46th, 
49th, and 63d Regiments of Infantry 
will not be organized under the Peace 
Strength tables, but will be organized 
under Training Center Tables upon 
their receipt. 

Unless covered by these instructions 
no new units will be organized for 
designations assigned until receipt of 
special instructions in each case. 

Upon receipt of Infantry Regiment 
Tables all machine gun battalions will 
be demobilized and the officers and en- 
listed men thereof disposed of as pro- 
vided for in paragraph two of these 
instructions. 

In each Infantry regiment Com- 
panies D, H, and M will be the ma- 
chine gun companies. They will be 
designated as Company D, Company 
H, and Company M, and not as Ma- 
chine Gun Company D, etc. 

Special instructions have been com- 
municated regarding the American 
Forces in Germany. Where there is 
conflict between those special instruc- 
tions and the instructions of this circu- 
lar, the special instructions will govern. 

The 45th and 57th Regiments of 
Infantry will be organized under the 
provisions of previous instructions as 
provided for in paragraph 1 of this 
circular. All other Philippine Scout 
organizations will remain organized as 





at present until receipt of further in- 
structions. 


A number of notable changes are in- 
cluded in the ten tables which accom- 
pany this article. 

Perhaps the most radical change in 
Infantry organization is in the bat- 
talion which, following the lines of 
organization in the French Army, will 
consist of three rifle companies and one 
machine-gun company. The regimen- 
tal machine-gun companies and the 
brigade machine-gun battalions are re- 
placed in the new organization by these 
battalion machine-gun companies. 

Another change is in the rearrange- 
ment effected in the composition of the 
new Regimental Headquarters and 
Service companies. In effect, this 
amounts to making a forward echelon 
of the Headquarters Company and a 
rear echelon of the Service company 
thus affording a logical combat organi- 
zation. 

The Howitzer Company is another 
innovation in organization. 

Brigade Headquarters is materially 
increased in strength and organized 
more in accordance with what practical 
experience in France indicated as 
necessary. 
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Taste 21-P.—INPANTRY BRIGADE (CONSOLIDATED TABLE). 
(Peace Strength.) 


J2}sfe] s] 6 | 7 | 





oo 








Medica! 


Department 


Specialist Rating 


(Class) 

Symbol Number 
Headquarters 
Headquarters 
Company 

Two Regiments 
Total Brigade 
Attached, 


Aggregate 








Brigadie: General 

Colonels .. 

Lieutenant Colonels or Majors 

Majors or Captains 

Captains , 

Captain or Lieutenants. 
Rtas 26 6 56 6b 600d He 0e 6 él bee 
Tota! Commissioned. . 





Warrant Officers 








Master Sergeants 
Techni sl or First Sergeant 
Staff Sergeants 





Privates 
Misce!laneous 
Misce /ianeous 
Miscellaneous 
Miscellaneous 
Miscellaneous 
Mi-cellaneous 
Miscellaneous 

















mm. ammunition, 1 mule 
M. G., ammunition, 1 mule 
Carts, M. G. gun, 1 mule 
Carts, 1 


rolling, 4 mule 
Trsiler for Radio Equipment 
W. ule 


1,626 
144 
144 



































(6) Additiona! strength for each iment not part of a division: 3 Privates ist Class, Spec. Rating, 6th Cl. 
(Wagoners) 12 Mules, draft; 3 Wagons, R. & B. 4-mule. ae 





































































































66 New Tables of Organization 
Taste 22-P.—HEADQUARTERS AND HEADQUARTERS COMPANY, INPANTRY BRIGADE. 
(Peace Strength.) 
1 | 2]: e|s[e]r]s 9 | 10 | 12 13 | ta] 15] 16 17 
ve Headquarters Company . 
3 E « Communications Platoon & 
c E g| ¢ § = 
4 u ig 3 é g | 
1 Units 3 3 - z é = og g pt Ely 
Sie Cl Sie | 7121818 215/81 ¢ 
4 2 2); Is $i a R g § a/2/ 8 de . 
: a > 2 ; = a Q = Sig 3 
Sr elle] ELE! sl sldle lal |g 
4 \2!1 3 > si 2 * g £is sig. 
S/E, SS) EIS] Ss] 2 |] 3] 818) 9/8) S| Zisgis 
rifiziola|] Sle | Ee] Siklels| el eéljeti2 
; 
2 | Brigadier General. ef oer 1 
3 | Lieut. Colonels or Majors, incl. .|....)..| 1h |... i 
4 Brigade Executive. . a eo oF eS ee on RE RE ES Ot. nai ek ei hy 
5 Captains or Lieutenants, incl. vent 4 afies ole oo chvetths ohtleeeaibehiale tales i| 5 
6 Brigade Staff... ; (2he*} (1d)}. . d pt 
7 cS ep “ oy (2hd)).. . » be ; ne 
& Platoon Commander... “ae , ‘ ie dL ee A ha: ‘ : 4 
9 Total Commissioned.........}.. 6 sultan ; ie Rey at 5 1} 7 
10 | Warrant Officers. ... “ — 1 : , c x? ac 1 t 
11 | Master Sergeants, incl ‘ 1 pe aa , ee 2 
12 Sergeant Major. . . ; -.4 (aA)}.. » " 
13 Master ae 8 Electrician. , ‘ na : (1k) . a re 
14 | Pirst Sergeant.. / a Bt. : galnan - i i 
15 | Serreants, incl 1 , ; a 1 i 213 1;4 
16 Mess and Supply. . : (1) as ‘ oa c oy 
17 Section Chiefs. p ‘ , eer Re deckaccun Ge Gee . sale 
18 | Corporals, incl....... a ¥ ¢ : 1 a: 8 1 2 Re se Se eT 
19 a ae das ; i Te acat , = ey 2 a ‘ap t 
20 Operators cic hes ‘ 6a ay dea | i -| @)] @)) @I...b.. 
21 Section Chiefs... .. ES sie ote Cm) | (1k) }.... Mime > 
22 | Pvts. ist Cl. and hae incl ‘ ee 3 2 SF | 9 6 3 2 \20 |32a| 3 {3S 
23 Chauffeurs... . . j ey Es fi ee. ee i ER AG Aes CaS 
24 Chauffeurs................../6th oe Pe oe (1) adhe taaialned oa 
or: ree aie WAY isl phe OR ab Slee eo see os 
26 | Cook (Pirst).. ee See hy Bpy. a a IR AEG SR. ae AE ag 
27 | Cook (Ass’t.)............ A Beds kd nt nets bse kee, Soden ke 
28 Line Guards. Fr > ~* Se Hoe y= AY ae ae ani 
29 Messengers (Motorcycie). 6th aaah ms Te ; ; WA Fes TE 
31 Operator (Radio & Wire). 6th a i Wee , en A tes 1) ()j... fe 
322 rators a ; ‘ a ésia tale a a ane » ft) @)} (2)]... 
33 Topographical Draftsman... .|tst Ce) ee ee Fe my Gt i By! 
34 , SF Sw | i bal oa vated oped 
35 Wagoners.......... as de e ; : _ ; 1) head 
36 Miscellaneous............. Pe re eee: ey i o— 
37 Tota! Enlisted . . joes ; 5 4 2 6 1} 10 8 6 3 128 |45 4 \49 
38 | AGGREGATE....... mice one 6 5 5 2 6 1} 10 & 6 3 128 146 S$ {57 
39 | Horses, siding... j HS apt il wo Oe fe ont BT ‘@ Ricabeac dle ae 
41 alee ng ons e 1 i 
42 _— ling, 4-mule.. |... sed Peefeeses]eseedersedens Ve PPR eye A a 1 
43 | Bicycles......... a ee oe errs er oe esecicccel  B Eeapelandilases : 
44 | Wagons, R. & B., 4-mule... - ‘ssthogehkeitnees « ‘a aeerarespaws Soe ' i 
45 motor. . _ swish ceentecachcsechovesl 8 a Aid 
46 | Carta, ration, 2-mule.......... ae iat agape) MR CET ete ao 4 
47 | Carts, water, 2-mule.. : «A coabenahils choke Fo ah BOP be 6c clsha dies les (Pheadslen ae 11 
48 | Motorcycles ; aay oe ‘ ee a eee ee St) GE GA! ay ey a8 
49 | Trucks, motor, % ton..........].. sie.4y Shes dal o 1 ; yo: lake 4), shot 1 V1 
$0 | Trucks, motor, 1} or 2 ton.. ' e Cee pte Gee F Vn Sas i 4d 
$1 Trailer for radio equipment... ee ys Shen né oles 6 leseetl it Uldies ae 1 ji 
SI 35 nck ch <x edocs <3 | 61s | 3 6 | ili a) 6 3 |28 146 52 





















































(4) Mounted on horse. 
(m) Mounted on mule. 
(s) -\.~ 20 Privates ist class; 12 Privates. Summary of a a Ist Class, 1; 3rd Class, 1; 4th 


Class Class, 3; 6th Class, 6. 
"o) Bread wade Cominander and Aiea, trom General Officer’ and ee 
(c) Brig Staff consists ant —y Officer. I 
one officer performs the duties of Adjutant and ce Offer. Pans and. raining Ofer, Supply Ofcer. In peace. 


and 


hy > Officer. 
Staff Officer of Aide commands Hdars. Co. Not included in totals. 
6) One of Brigade Commander’ 's Aides. 
Also bicyclists orderly 
§ mounted on horse; 1 bicyclist; 2 runners and orderlies 
1B in ecerage with headquarters 
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Taste 23-P.—INPANTRY REGIMENT. (CONSOLIDATED TABLE) 
(Peace Strength.) 


| [ata] s | 











Company (e@) 
Company 


(Class) 
Symbol Number 


Specialist Rating 
Headquarters 
Service Company 
Howitzer 

Three Battalions 


| Total Regiment 





Colonel. . . 7 ee we 
Lieutenant Colonels or Majors. 
Majors or Captains... . ‘ 
Captains.... DR ees 

Captains or Lieut s 


Lieutenants............ 
Total Commissioned. . 


oe 
yn @ 











en 
Nw 

















(60) | (98) | (10) | 
(861) | (1,008) ' (13) 
1,194 | 1,490 | 30 

———————— yo} 
1,236 1,546 | 4 




















24 | 


6 
65 534 
os paeane + Fer oe i 702 
automatic i | 72 


Rifles, with grenade discharger... | om FS Seep | 72 | 
i 

(ae) Headquarters Company comprises personnel required to be present with the Regimental Commander in com - 
bat, or when regiment is in sector or otherwise d ed. i pany comprises the administration, supply 
and ort, . and .clements and make up the second echelon, or rear echelon of Regimental Headquarters. 
(b) itional strength as in column 12 will be added to each regiment not part of a division. Comprises intrench- 
equipment (including 3 wagons, R. & B., 4 mule and three wagoners.) In division this equipment is part of Engineer 


(o) Includes 1 Chaplain. 


ere | 
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TaBie 24-P.—HEADQUARTERS AND HEADQUARTERS COMPANY, INFANTRY REGIMENT 


(Peace Strength.) 














































































































1 | 2 5 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 8 Q 10 | 12 | ud tsclir 
Headquarters Comoany 
3 5 Communications Platoon 
3) 3 5 § c 
= 3 3 ped SE] mic 
i Units 3 3 ie 3 a § s : Sl el 218 38 3 = 
“13 3 |=] s]213) & ted] | s) eles! EP 
eH al Stele |e /S Bal sleidc ete 
=s ix 2 kk = 
si] 2 | 2/21 E 1 8 Fee 4isises See 
SIE] BL ELSE Is 3a| £|3) 8 | 38] $213 
Hw \7| « OLS IE SO | el als le le lel< 
2 | Colonel ihPhdsesddenesea cee lh ‘ . 1 
3 | Lieut. Colonel or Major.......... Lhd ce Sal 1 
4 | Major or Captain............... lhe - = vi6 
§ | Cantains or lL ieuts., incl........... 3 1 oa 1 j|1h) 6 
6 Regimental Staff.......... (3hde) bes wee tad 
7 Company Commander..........}....}..]...... (1h) awe 78 ™ 
8 Total Commissioned............ 6 1 e 1; 18 
9 | Master Sergeants, incl........... 1 age Sas ..3 1 
10 Sergeant Major............... (ik) sadioake cane ; 
11 | Technical and First Sergeants......|....]..|...... 1 wn @ 1}2 2 
Se I go Tids on bain tit ahs eaity.ce alle Ss 6 wie 3 Bilvesthe ane ij}1 2/16 6 
13 Asst. To Gas Officer....... || || (1) Eee, ape cae Fe “4 
14 ds ate dian. > thkidos exon a eee odin pit 
15 Platoon or Section Chiefs... ||: ‘a, Se .. 14), a) a 
16 nn dca thas 60.6 b-aced yd 0 ant (1) j.. oe Rent : . oe 
SF (Gasman. fat .....0.. «ecessee sec th. LA... 1 1 bie Bere 5; 8 x 
18 Company Clerir.......ccccccces (1) ae te had har “ye 
19 UL ain he 0 60pew éhiiule +i aeels «eats o ion vot —: i 
20 SEE TE ee i a ee ae . oe ape eee Wee 
21 RRR a EE eure IE aes tere --} ()....) GEA) 
22 Miscellaneous... . +} OD am - “ 
23 | Pvts. i cl. and Pvts., incl.. es ae 6 § | 10 1 4 616}51S5 | 27 |48e 48 
24 oe, | ae ade 4 ee : ie - 
25 es ca hs oe gb ee 5th an be m me 
26 Cooks (Pirst).........  ociteaane 4th (1) Hee 
27 ED 0 wéegeoe inkintion'’ Sth (1) A ES 
28 Ts; »s.00esdeake eee SA Gt EMSs wnke ; ai have 
29 IG bite nan Rw oan cadets i? pee Re ee Glll «ac ckcéoicmaedvines oad 
30 ibs. these sae eaten SUE Bi dik om care ET |, SY ae RS A Ae Te 
31 ee nt i ae (2) | (2g) » ee Sa od tie Mowe 
32 ong (Motorcycle)....... dike Mlb lai ec nt tik ice wal eke 
33 vers Fee vceel COG aol jas R ie 
34 Senatune (indic & Wise’: aah BS Se airowvet eR Fee ee | Mae 
35 EN 5 6.5 dt00 04s exned. Canes adel re a GORE a Se? Fr. ae 
36 Ee ee Ip ae OR ee ee ee ee ee ee : 
37 Total Enlisted. ............ ; 12 7} 11 2 5 71917151) 35 {6S 65 
38 I, I an dials cpa! 6 13 7) 11 2 5 7} 91715} 35 166 | 1/73 
a Saree oe 6 i. ve 2 5 -.-) 67 B] 11S 
EE RTE? Sy ee” Ee Re ons Se SPR SoM mb ‘oan ae 2 
NS aa yee: or het a ene. OR ERNE eR ME feet gs & a ar Fo 1 
tl I Waa. s popeane os 0.esedintauiédicedas disekes 4 - oa SO 1 : tii. 1 
ce cds ou. 5 0c ceneminn 00400 6 13 7) 11 2 5 71917)5 1 35 (66 72 
a bs or nebt ss dh chats as pabeddieas dicdiaais “vi 0 RA ee ee ‘x .|10 10 



































(hk) Mounted on horse 


(a) Includes: 20 Privates, ist class, 2° Privates. 


) Second in Command and Executive Officer. 


(c) Machine Gun Officer. 
d) One also acts as Regt’! Gas Officer. 


(e) Regt’l Staff consists of: Adjutant, Intelligence Officer, Plans & Trains 


Summary of Specialist ratings: 4th Class, 3; Sth Class, 2; 6th 


Supply Officer. In 


ag Officer, 
= png performs the duties of Adjutant, one combines those of Intelligence Officer and’ Plans and Training 


— those of md Officer. 


bac with Regt'l. 
ma ) Officer force Sergeant (Topographical draftsman) and two privates; one a clerk and one equipped w:th » 


ary Field Porce. 
/) 4 Mounted on horse; 1 Bicyclist. 
) Clerks, Pigeon men and Orderlies. 


er it eamgmcne en 


















Taste 25-P.—SERVICE COMPANY, INFANTRY REGIMENT. (Peace Strength.) 


i | 
1 J2|apals s|7|s 0] | m 2 | | 14} 5] 
Headquarters 
Platoon | 








Transportation Platoon | 





Section 








Hdars. Co 





Specialist Rating (Class) 
Company Headquarters 





Staff Section 


and Howitzer 








Platoon Headquarters 
ist Battalion Section 





2d Battalion Section 





3d Battalion Section 





Total Platoon 

Total Platoon 

Total Company 
Attached, Md. Deypt.,etc 


Hdars., 





Captain or Lieutenant 
Lieutenants. . . . 
Total Commissioned 





= | wr: 


“Warrant Officers 











Master Sergeants 
First Sergeant... 
Staff Sergeants, incl 


~ 


a 














Corporals, incl mee 
_ Wagonmasters....... 


Pvts. 1 cl. and | Pvts., incl.. 
Barber 











a 
204 
7 
187 
1° 
1% 
2 
164 
«fees 24% 
49 th De cE ng Bh 72. 
cose 101 













































































(a) Includes: 51 
Aiur Resi os 


(d) 10 Extra Wagon 


agoners being 3 Pye tcl S i 
312 ‘cutee, draft. (In Division, aa S 


(g) Por genera! utility. 
=. =o A. ae 
storage to complete War 
& for Rifle Companies; Com 
Bik Ree oe eat Bee Sy RA A, 2 
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TaBLs 26P.—INFANTRY BATTALION. 


(CONSOLIDATED TABLE) 


(Peace Strength.) 



































































































































| 
| 1 J2[sfefs] oe [er] eo lo] w 
] u oa -i@ 
| | 
| Fal, § |¢ : TE i 
| 53 |3 Belg |Z ggi!> 
U a1 | = > = at 3 
i | nits ij = 5 Zz Pi a % :]! 
4 S| ¢g A g2 | a 3! 35 
| gE) 3 30) BS | 28) 21/34 
z a|m |x £2155/| €'lz 
2 Lieutenant, Ona: or siaper idedes cubdbanahed i i i 
i i ie, en es enue tees in citer & 3 1 4 4 
4 | Lieutenants... .._ i 6 2 9 9 
5 Total Commissioned. . 9 3 14 14 
6 | Technical or First Sergeants........ 3 1 4 4 
, in Sergeants........... 1 1 1 
a ts or 5s © Sule th Gnd domencrel 4 24 a 36 36 
S| See at Cina i] 2} 213] | 8 
10 st 15 9 
i } inclusive. .... 20| 159 | 44| 23 223 
12 paee ist 
Sn | sn. ale es och 06 ot 6 echibansetene 2d 
14 3d 
1s 4th (3) ft) (4) (4) 
16 Sth (3) | (2) (S) (S) 
17 Lisin Gans «ou pvc aakaeenee 6th (6) (9) (S) (20) (20) 
18 iscellaneous. . nae (25) | (210) | ($2) (287) (287) 
19 Total Enlisted. oe week need eet ce 41 279 78 398 398 
"20| AGGREGATE............ 7 2 | 41) 288 | s1| 412 
20 GGREG 412 
21 | Horses, ies. ... . 2 6 6 14 14 
22 | Mules, draft. . 16 16 16 
23 | Mules, riding. i i i 
oes a. tse. cae cadbeccamedere i 2 3 3 
25 | Motorcycles. i 1 1 
26 | Carts, M. G. Amm. 1 Mule...... & a & 
27 | Carts, M. G. Gun, 1 Mule...... 8 8 8 
28 | Machine Guns. ‘ < 8 8 
eB Bn 0006s 0% 2 41 S4 81 178 178 
30 | Rifles... bibdate’ 21 213 234 234 
31 | Rifles, automatic. “SAA 24 24 24 
32 | Rifles, with grenade discharger oy OR 24 24 24 
| 
Taste 727-P.—OFFICP CHIEF OF INFANTRY. (Peace Strength.) 
A RE OR BC ee 
—a - 
| % 2. 3 $ cute |B | he ta Ghaleieg 7 Arms, 
| : = - | i ol xecuti an t, 
1} Units § i &&| Infantry Office | Organization] Iaformation eal Pasen Total 
alles tion ion i 
pew 1|a7 
S | Matar Bate, 06 06s cc cdeosvscesss 1 ° | $0 Cee eeeC els cccecsccccehes eeeccecace i 
Re ree ees Corre ) 
TY --apabser peep prenete NC Bila 115 re 34 23 
© EC a xctrke shee c rds 6th vecwodgungees cede 
© hee II, oo as cba carccceschos cbcevces OS. dahath ne ethic ee kee coe Te 1 
8 Total Commissioned..| ......... i 3 il 7 3 25 
"OD | Field Clorks...........)-.sccese0 7 i SER Ore rmoriage sete we ery 9 
10 | M ETE Nene RRR MD Rance duatetalbbsbeanul tl edhe dae 3 
Abo / ~ bhp eekeegon epenbrons Bs oi sicostcamecsectetindiccovcontas ? 
12 | Staff Sergeants.........]...-......]-- Re RN er ays eg ray a 2 
43 | Peawates tot CL. imal...) ccc ccede cere cvnes RR See rss eM eer 13 
14 Si Dakeuhebiaecces is Aexdsbe> vedbbeee > Evacuated shabecUtetel Feu cuduiewNeGatineecc > 
1s _ NE Orrer Ge ebickebvhsdesen 2} oben ene endeehs odeebtS, hoatv ee e¥0dse Fs 
16 I is ath'o us. ohne oes easton s bendidus P| Weg sis eum ap t.del Gals ra Glds ke MS deebreo BRL vs « 
17! Sten ee Gear et eee yin cgakictinasdéeh aceite GeaeL.. 
18 Total Eolisted..... ere Re TD =) \Nekbepne dees ee 6 vdeo 4 aie a teens be 20 
“t9| AGGREGATS......).......... 2 31 it 7 3 34 
@) 1 Colonel, Executive and Assistant Chief. 1 Major or Captain, Ass't.. 
{8} i Colonel or Lieut, Colonel Section Head. 3 } and ;3 ion of Regular and Reserve 
Officers; 2 R. O. T. C.; 1 Reserve and National rd; 1 Recru ; (including visits of ion.) 
c) 1 Col. or Lieut. aeanes Section Head. 4 Lieut. Col. or Majors, Research and vi_its of inspection. 
9 1 Col. < ee. . Section Head. 21 Colonel or Majors. oa y. and visits of Inspec- 
tion. Liaison wi Department. ¢€ Property . 
. 8 3 tion Clerks; 4 i. Office Pool. 








ist Class, 3; 3rd Class, 6; 4th Class, 2 
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Taste 27-P.—HEADQUARTERS AND HEADQUARTERS COMPANY, INFANTRY BATTALION 
(Peace Strength.) 





|: «| s|6 7 s | 9 {10 | 12| 13] 14 hs 

Headquarters Company (>) 
Communications | 
Platoon (6) 


' 














Center & 


Section 





Sourter 


essage 








Specialiet Rating (Class) 





Radio and Panel 
Department, etc 


Section 
Attached, Medical 


Headquar ers 
Total Company 


M 
¢ 
Visual Section 


Wire Section 


Total Platoon 


oda 
Agaregate. 


Co 
He 


Headquarters 

ny 

uarters 
Intelligence Section 
Platoon 


Symbol Number 





| Lieutenant Colone! or ‘Majer. 
Lieutenants, incl. . 
Battalion Staff. . 
Total Commissioned 


Staff Sergeants, incl. . 
Sergeant - 
Sergeants, incl.. 
Acting First t. 
ief Observer = Scout. 
Mess and Supply...... 
Signal Blectrican 
——. incl . 
Construction. 
Observers. . 
a at 


ee acim 
Pvts. icl. & Pris. inc! 

Bar' ‘ ‘ : 

Cobbler. .... 

Line hn an 





























ik eee 











iS) 
*sonwru 















































includes: 11 ton ist Class; 20 Privates. Summary of Specialist ratings: 6th Class, 6. 

Commanded by Battalion Staff Officer. 

ba ot ae a ¢ J) ee Intelligence Officer; Plans and Training Officer; Supply Officer. In peace, 
5 

“a anes uty with Bn. Hi 





Sountes on Boren: i Bicyclist. 
1 companies in t ’ 
ety = UY 
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Taste 28-P.—RIFLE COMPANY, INFANTRY REGIMENT. 
(Peace Strength) 







































































(0) 


Includes 4 extra privates. 


1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | s | 6 | 7 | 8 9 | 10 il 
- One Platoon “— 
e sig s—18 leg 
< s © 4 as ae &e Be 
Ss Elgg + =: 
“= 4 ¢ - 2 Sa a g § S y 
i Units 2 14 1 eb 15 SS )8e | Og 2 3s 
=Sis|ilst let] Slsezics i129) & 
$412) 23183] 21821 38 | an / 8 
gO EB) Fe |se| g | °R | 38 | | 88 
n a O a - -~ fond & < 
| 
OS RD, Fok ta a cns ned 1 1 1 
3 | Lieutenants..... 1 1 2 2 
4 Total Commissioned. 1 1 i 3 3 
5 | First Sergeant...... bipecn 1 1 1 
6 | Sergeants, incl.......... 2 1 1 3 8 8 
7 Th tehs oeenebe iheeet (1) 
8 | Platoon Sergeants....... ‘ (1) 
9 Section Leaders....... (1) 
10 Supply & Gas.. paar (1) 
tt ee i oninens omchvcudawetiodt-c 1 1 2 4 9 9 
12 Company Clerk. . : (1) 
13 Squad Leaders............... kan (1) (2) 
14 | Privates Ist Class, “& Privates including : 9 3 7 14 31 7S5ab 75 
15 Buglers. . bbeeeeaeneteue 7 (2) 
16 Cooks (First) . swenddeatoedat 4th (1) 
17 Cooks, (Asst.)..... ES ae Sth (1) 
18 Pi niiidvdenes’yteréhecnes o0e% 6th (1) 
19 iflemen......... ES (S) (10) 
20 Riflemen, automatic............ 6th (1) (2) (1) (2) 
21 Riflemen, automatic. .......... (1) (2) (3) (6) 
22 Riflemen with Grenade -discharger (1) (2) (4) (8) 
23 Runners and Agents. . . (4) (3) 
24 Total Enlisted............ 13 4 & 17 38 93b 93 
2S | AGGREGATE.............. 14 5 8 17 39 96 96 
A RNs c.bs:c.0cuhde kb <osboes 6 2 1 2 6 18 18 
Sens trdphekne<c¥es ve puie ad u 3 6 13 29 71b 71 
28 | Rifles, Automatic................. i 2 4 8 R 
29 | Rifles, with Grenade ‘Discharger swe 1 4 8 8 
(e) Includes: 22 Privates ist Class 
53 Privates 
Summary of Specialist Ratings: ths kes» s6dde connects 1 
— yo a bpkbecoucevesvoesseerons 1 













weesg cacgegel FSS EPI 
a . ’ ~~. , 
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Tastz 20-P.—MACHINE GUN COMPANY, INPANTRY REGIMENT. 
(Peace Strength.) 


Pell) ll] 








| One Platoon | 


| 





Attached, Medical 
Department, etc 


Specialist Rating 
Symbol Number 
Company 
Headquarters 
Headquarters 
1 Squad (1 
Machine Gun) 
1 Section (2 
Squads) 
Total Platoon 
(2 Sections) 
Total Company 
(2 Platoons) 


Platoon 





_-— 
> 











| 
} 

ae 
j 

| 

| 

' 

‘ 


oe) athe 





_ © 


4; 


te 
~~ 


Miscellaneous 
Total Enlisted 


















































(hk) Mounted on horse. (m) Mounted on mule. 
C 4 Sectetane 16 Privates ist Cl.; 44 Privates. Summary of Specialist Ratings: 4th Class, 1; Sth Class, 2; 6th 
ass 


(b) Bicyclists. - (c) Agents and orderlies. 
(d) Includes two drivers for gun and ammunition carts. 
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7 . 1 1 
8 Platoon, Sergt. & Range F Pinder. j @ 
9 Supply. . (1) | (th) 
10 | Corporals, including. neta i 1 1 3 7 7 
i1 Company Clerk....... (1) 1 
12 Tran 
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16 Cooks, (First). . 4th (1) 
17 Cooks men t. ). Sth (1) 
18 Gunners. . 6th (1) | (1) (2) 
19 Gunners.... (1) | Gd) (2) 
20 Mechanics. 6th (1) 
21 Seamer and Agents (26) (8) 
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(4) Mounted on horse. 


(m) Mounted on mule. 

(e) Includes: 
15 Privates Ist Class 

a. a Re 
mmary of Specialist tings 
4th Class 


(d) Bicyclists. 
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Reserve. 


1 in storage, to complete War Strength. 


otTe.—The armament and hence also the details of organization of the Howitzer Company are provisional, pending 


amin and issue of Infantry Howiteers. 
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The Infantry Trophies 


In our pictorial section we present a 
plate showing the handsome trophies 
won by the Infantry team during the 
summer shoots of 1920. 

When the Marines delivered these 
trophies to the Chief of Infantry a few 
weeks ago there was considerable good- 
natured bantering back and forth, dur- 
ing the course of which they made the 
assertion, “We'll get them back next 
year.” It’s up to the Infantry to see 
to it that they do not. 

You remember last month we called 
the attention of our members to the 
proposition of providing a small fund 
for the use of our Infantry team next 
summer. We have had practically no 
response to this appeal for funds. It 
is suggested that adjutants and com- 
pany commanders pass the hat. A few 
cents from each officer and soldier in 
the Infantry would provide the fund 
necessary for the purpose. We feel 
sure that the Infantry will respond 
when they know the necessity for it. 
Contributions will be acknowledged in 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

The following data on the trophies 
will be of interest to our readers: 


THE NATIONAL TROPHY 


The beautiful plaque was presented 
by the Congress of the United States 
for annual competition between teams 
representing the Army, Navy, Naval 
Academy, Military Academy, the Na- 
tional Guard, civilian teams composed 
of members of the National Rifle As- 
sociation and university teams. 

The original cost of the trophy was 
$1,000. The match for possession of 
this trophy is fired at 200, 500, and 
1,000 yards ; twenty shots at each range. 


THE DRYDEN TROPHY 


The massive bronze trophy was pre- 
sented by the Honorable John F. Dry- 
den, late United States Senator from 
New Jersey. It is shot for annually 
by teams of eight men from the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and National 
Guard, each man firing ten shots at 200, 
600 and 1,000 yards. 


THE SADLER TROPHY 


The bronze statue was presented for 
annual competition in 1912 by Briga- 
dier General Wilbur F. Sadler, Jr., 
Adjutant General of New Jersey. The 
match is open to teams of eight men 
from each foreign country, the Infan- 
try, the Cavalry, the Navy, the Mili- 
tary Academy, the Naval Academy and 
the Marine Corps. The contest con- 
sists of 15 shots fired by each man 
at 800, 900 and 1,000 yards. 


THE NEVADA TROPHY 
(Not illustrated) 


The gold medal was presented by 
the citizens of Nevada in 1875. It is 
made of Nevada gold and silver at a 


cost of $500. From 1875 to 1894 it 
was competed for by companies and 
batteries of the Regular Army only. 
The match, as revived in 1909 through 
the courtesy of Colonel William C. 
Church, Editor of the Army and Navy 
Journal, is open to every one, 10 shots 
being fired at 600, 900 and 1,200 yards. 


= SS © 


Whenever a nation becomes exces- 
swely opulent and arrogant, at the same 
time being without military power to 
defend its opulence or support its ar- 
rogance, it is in a dangerous position. 
Whenever the wealth and luxury of a 
nation stand in inverse ratio to its mili- 
tary strength, the hour of its desolation, 
if not at hand, approaches. 
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The Infantry School 

The casual observer is apt to meas- 
ure the value of a school by merely 
glancing over the curriculum offered, 
and totaling up the number of hours 
of work accomplished. If a school 
is what it should be, and if it performs 
its full duty to the student, the work 
completed in the lecture halls and on 
the field comprise only a minor part of 
the total value derived from it by the 
aggressive student. 

Looking at it from this standpoint 
alone, the Infantry School at Camp 
Benning has great possibilities for the 
individual officer fortunate enough to 
be in attendance, and for the Infantry 
Service at large. The present classes 
compose a total of approximately 700 
officer students. These officers hail 
from nearly every organization and 
post in the United States. Here they 
are thrown into contact with each 
other, and are daily matching wits in 
the class-room and on the field. The 
majority of them are entering upon 
the first years of their commissioned 
service, hence their associations and 
acquaintances within the Army are 
comparatively limited. At this school 
the opportunity is given them to be- 
come acquainted with a part of the 
personnel of nearly every organization 
in the Infantry. 

The school has already been the 
means of reuniting many for the first 
time since the World War. One par- 
ticular instance may be given where a 
former commanding officer of the 
Seventh Infantry called together ail 
the officers and former officers of this 
organization for a dinner at the lead- 
ing Hotel in Columbus, Georgia. It 
was found that more than thirty of- 
ficers who were at one time or another 


on duty with this single regiment are 
at the school in the capacity either of 


student or of Administration. Other 
organizations are planning similar 
reunions. The high esprit of these or- 


ganizations should manifest itself in 
the esprit of their school, thence it is 
but a short and direct step to the esprit 
of the Infantry. 

The Infantry is each day becoming 
a more technical branch of the Service. 
It now has a school where the funda- 
mental technical education and train- 
ing of the mass of its junior officers 
can be accomplished. The junior in- 
fantry officer must realize the neces- 
sity for this education and training, or 
fail in maintaining the high standards 
which have been established for him 
by the Infantry itself and by the Serv- 
ice at large. He must apply himseif 
accordingly. The Infantry School :s 
his opportunity. If he improves it, he 
has improved the Infantry. By carry- 
ing the esprit of his organization into 
the School he will have helped to place 
the Infantry in the fore where it right- 
fully belongs.—Basic Course. 

* * * 

Rest Is Right—Lured by the prom- 
ises of the brilliant recruiting signs im 
the Army's new drive, a lank Arkansas 
youth had let himself in for three years 
and was taking his first third degree 
from the sergeant. 

“D’ya know what the command ‘Rest’ 
means?” bellowed the mentor. 

“Sure,” replied the rookie. “You can 
talk, you keep one foot in position, and 
you got to remain somewhere in the 
vicinity.” 

e-2 @ 
Recruiting Don’ts 

The following Recruiting Don’ts ap- 

peared in the Tri-monthly Recruiting 
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News, which is issued from the 
Wichita, Kansas, Recruiting District. 
Here are some good ideas to pass along 
to your regimental recruiters: 


1. Don’t pass up men who wear 

lasses. 

2. Don’t talk enlistment period till all 
else is arranged (assume 3 years is the 
only thing to be considered) unless ap- 
plicant insists on it—then be prepared 
to show advantages of 3 years over 
1 year. 

3. Don’t light a cigarette while talk- 
ing to a prospect, unless you can also 
offer him one. 

4. Don’t throw away a lighted match 
if prospect needs one. Keep his inter- 
ests in view—they are also yours. 

5. Don’t use profanity in talking to 
prospects. Profanity weakens rather 
than strengthens any statement or argu- 
ment that you make. 

6. Don’t allow your weakness for 
the fair sex to divert your attention 
from the search for prospects. “Keep 
your mind on the race,” or you cannot 
win—either in recruiting or any other 
work in life. 

7. Don’t be drawn into long conver- 
sations about casual matters (politics, 
the weather, your life history, remi- 
niscences, etc.). They are deadly, and 
probably waste more time than any 
other thing. Keep to your subject— 
recruiting. However, be courteous 
to all. 

8. Don’t let a prospect get away with- 
out giving you his mame and address. 

9. Don’t forget that nowadays In- 
fantry makes forced marches in auto- 
mobiles—even easier than riding a 
horse. 

10. Don’t let a prospect get away 
without coming to the office, if you can 
possibly bring him. Remember that 
we are working as a “team” to “close 
the deal,” and the desk sergeant has a 
“closer,” and two heads are better than 
one, and a change in line of talk and 
in personality of the recruiter will often 
work where one man would fail. It is 


a single remark or a singie idea that 
usually brings the decision. 

11. Don’t limit your efforts to“ young 
men.” The idea seems to be quite gen- 
eral that only “young men” are eligible 
or desirable in the Army. This is a 
great mistake—mature men from 25 to 
35 years are much needed. 

*_ * * 

“All the good wishes in the world 
will not serve to win battles.” This 
thought must have been among those 
that occurred to General Wrangle when 
he left the Crimea and turned over that 
fair land to Bolsheviki ravishment and 
destruction. 

*+* * 


Ex-Service Men Taught Trades 
The New York Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation announces that its model work- 


shop for the industrial and economic 
rehabilitation of arrested cases of 


pulmonary tuberculosis is now ready 
to receive applicants. 

The workshop is located in the Long 
Island City, part of New York, in a 
large, airy, well-lighted loft. A lunch- 
room, in which meals are furnished to 


the workers at cost, is provided. An 
open-air rest room is being constructed 
on the roof of the building. Medical 
care, free of charge, is given by the 
tuberculosis experts of the Associa- 
tion at their Manhattan Office, so that 
students at the shop are protected from 
any public suspicion of their previous 
illness. Instruction in watch repairing, 
jewelry manufacturing and high class 
cabinet work—all of which are highly 
paid trades—is given by the best men 
in the crafts to be had in New York. 
A trained nurse and social worker 
visits regularly the homes of the men, 
giving the benefit of her experience 
and advice whenever needed. Family 
cares and worries are cheerfully 
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shared; children in need of building 
up are directed to the best places for 
treatment; any social service needed 
is rendered. 

Applicants for admission to the 
workshop must first communicate with 
the District Medical Officer at the 
Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, 25 West 43rd Street, New York 
City, and then apply in person to the 
New York Tuberculosis Association, 
10 East 39th Street, Manhattan. 

The Reco Manufacturing Company, 
as the workshop of the New York 
Tuberculosis Association is called, is 
an institution recognized by the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education, where 
eligible former service men, who are 
arrested cases of tuberculosis, may re- 
ceive vocational training. Compen- 
sation from the Government is not 
affected while the men are being 
trained at the workshop. The object 
of this workshop is to gradually and 
safely teach the men a good trade that 
will not be injurious to them and in 
which, after they have learned to 
make marketable goods, they will re- 
ceive the same wages as other work- 
men. The amount of work allotted 
each man is regulated by the physi- 
cian-in-charge so as to assure that 
nothing beyond the student’s strength 
is undertaken. 

There is a great demand for skilled 
workers in the watch repairing and 
jewelry trade, as well as in cabinet 
work, and according to conservative 
experience the present wages men may 
earn in these occupations is anywhere 
from forty to seventy-five dollars a 
week. 

*_ * * 


“Lottarox was telling me that he has 
been trying for six months without suc- 


cess to get a passage to see the battle- 
fields of France.” 

“Evidently the wind has changed. 
He spent two years trying not to see 
them with success.” 

*-_ * * 


National Guard at Infantry School 

The National Guard class at the 
Infantry School produced some remark- 
able results in their rifle marksmanship 
course at the Infantry School. 

There were 42 officers in the class. 
The course consisted of 6% days of 
preparatory work, and four full days 
and four half days of range firing. 
During this period the theoretical in- 
struction in automatic rifles was given. 
The qualifications made on record prac- 
tice (Regular Army course) were: 22 
expert riflemen, 8 sharpshooters, 8 
marksmen, 4 unqualified. 

This is over 90 per cent qualified in a 
course that practically covered only a 
two weeks’ period for all instruction 
and firing. Well over 50 per cent of 
the class qualified as expert riflemen. 

* * * 


Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature, and national defense is the first 
duty of the state. Every individual 
who enjoys in America the blessings of 
civilizaiion and freedom, owes to the 
country the duty of defending it agains! 
all enemies from within or from without. 

* * * 
Warrant (fficers 


The creation of the grade of Warrant 
Officer in the Army has apparently 
failed to bring about what was hoped 
for—a position between the commis- 
sioned officer and the enlisted man. A 
position which could be employed to 
reward our old noncommissioned offi- 
cers who served throughout the war as 
officers and who, for one reason or an- 
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other, failed to secure an appointment 
in the Regular Army. 

In the first place, the pay and allow- 
ances are not such as to make the office 
attractive. A master sergeant receives 
greater pay and more attractive retire- 
ment privileges than the warrant officer. 
Again, the duty to which warrant offi- 
cers are assigned—purely clerical—is 
not attractive to many of the men. 

It is hoped that the warrant officer 
of the Army will eventually be placed 
on the same status and pay as that 
grade in the Navy, which is most 
attractive. 

* * * 

A woman got into a jitney. The en- 
gine started with a jerk, and the flivver 
began to race madly along, narrowly 
missing lamp posts, strect cars, police- 
men, etc. Becoming frightened, the 
woman called to the driver: 


“Please be careful; this is the first 
time I ever rode in a jitney.” 

The chauffeur replied reassuringly: 

“That's all right, ma’am. This is the 
first time I ever drove one.” 


x* * * 

Equipment 

The consensus of opinion from offi- 
cers who have served in A. E. F. is 
that the water and rations carts fur- 
nished were too heavy and cumbersome. 
An attempt has been made to remedy 
some of the defects noted by drawing 
the cart with two animals instead of 
the one formerly provided, and by slight 
changes in existing construction. The 
mounted services, however, did not 
favor the cart since it could not be 
drawn with facility by animals moving 
faster than a walk. Accordingly, a 
light spring wagon has been developed 
which, in the Cavalry and Field Arrtil- 
lery, is issued to troops, batteries, and 


squadron and battalion headquarters. 
This vehicle is drawn by two animals; 
therefore there is a total saving of two 
animals and one driver over four ani- 
mals and two drivers needed with the 
present ration cart and water carts 
which this light spring wagon replaces. 
It is mounted on a trailer chassis with 
40-inch wheels and is capable of mak- 
ing a 58-degree turn. The tongue can 
be replaced by a towing bar in a few 
minutes, thus converting the vehicle 
into a true trailer, which can be taken 
along behind any truck when the regi- 
ment is moved by truck transportation. 
There is an excellent foot brake, and 
a light top with side curtains. A fea- 
ture of the mounting of the top is the 
angle iron on the bow over which the 
cover is drawn. This holds upright 
wood pieces in place and forms a 
rounded right-angle at the top, into 
which another straight piece of wood is 
slipped for the purpose of connecting 
the two uprights. Thus instead of the 
old bow, very difficult to replace when 
broken, we now have three straight 
pieces of wood and two angle irons. 
Repairs can be made with material 
easily obtained. Deliveries of this new 
vehicle have just begun (November) 
and it is expected that the Cavalry and 
Field Artillery will soon be completely 
equipped. One of these light wagons is 
being sent to the Infantry Board at 
Camp Benning, Georgia, for study as 
to its possibilities in connection with 
regimental transportation of Infantry. 

(Wynne Oil Burners.) —Wynne oil 
burners have been distributed and 
ordered installed in every rolling kit- 
chen in the hands of troops. This 
burner uses kerosene or gasolene. It 
is controlled with the same ease as a 
gas jet. The use of this burner will 
be a “godsend” to army cooks, as it is 
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much easier to manage than a coal or 
wood fire and gives a more even heat. 
Cooks should be careful not to turn the 
flame up higher than necessary, as an 
unnecessarily high flame causes undue 
waste of oil and wears out the kitchen. 
When used with even moderate care 
this burner will be much more econo- 
mical than wood or coal. 

(Rolling Kitchens.)—Based on ex- 
periments conducted at Fort Myer last 
spring, the Quartermaster General has 
just let a contract to the Trailmobile 
Company for two experimental Rolling 
Kitchen trailers. They will be of 200- 
man capacity; fitted with oil burners, 
and capable of using e'ther wood, coal 
or oil by slight changes easily made 
in the field within a few minutes. 
There will be oven space, far superior 
to that provided in the old field range. 
The system of heat radiation used was 
developed by the Trailmobile Company 
in cooperation with one of the best- 
known engineers of the country; and 
its baking properties are expected to 
be excellent. There will be side doors 
through which the four large boilers 
may be slid, thus avoiding the strain 
of lifting the boilers straight up—one 
of the objectionable features of the old 
Liberty Kitchen. A hot water reser- 
voir is provided; also a reservoir for 
oil when the oil burner is used. There 
is an excellent top, with side curtains 
which can be opened out to make a 
shelter when the kitchen is standing. 
Convenient receptacles for the neces- 
sary kitchen equipment are provided. 
The entire vehicle will be made lighter 
than the escort wagon loaded and can 
be drawn easily by four animals, or 
trailed behind a truck by the substitu- 
tion of a towing bar. 

It is understood that two other ex- 
perimental kitchens will be built by the 


Eclipse Stove Co., of which the details 
are not now available. 

One of each of the above models will 
be sent to the Infantry Board, at Camp 
Benning, for test. This experimental 
work is sure to give to the Army the 
best field kitchen in the world. The 
Infantry Journal heartily congratulates 
the Quartermaster General on this pro- 
gressive and foresighted step of “pre- 


paredness.” 
* * * 


In the showing of a pictorial news 
weekly in a movie house in San Diego, 
the operator flashed on the screen a pic- 
ture of two distinguished French gen- 
erals riding in an automobile. Crowds 
lined the pavements, their umbrellas up 
and water dripping from their hats. 
Suddenly from the audience came the 
awed cry: 

“My Gawd, it’s still rainin’ 
there!” 


over 


' Be @ 


The Army Builds Men 


Bring on your boys from the cities, 
Send us your lads from the plains, 
Be they sickly and pale, immature, thin 

and frail, 
And only a semblance of brains. 
Let them come from an overseas nation, 
Swede, Danish, or Russian or Dutch. 
It matters not, a cosmopolite lot— 
We'll take ‘em and train ’em just 
such. 
Have you heard of our Army’s slogan? 
We shout it—THE ARMY BUILDS 
MEN! 
We care not for features, they’re all 
of God’s creatures, 
They go to the “melting pot.” Then 
Watch for the change that comes o’er 
them, 
Are these the young lads whom you 
knew? 
They are hearty and hale, each a red- 
blooded male, 
That’s what our Army can do. 
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Deep-chested, square-shouldered and 
active, 
Erect and with twinkling glance, 
Straightforward and true, we return 
them to you, 
These boys but needed the chance. 
And this be our answer, you mothers, 
Please read it, then read it again— 
Just lend us your boy, we'll dissolve the 
alloy, 
In our Army, “the builder of men.” 
—The Spur, Louisville, Ky. 


The above is the text of a poem that 
is going the rounds of the press. It 
puts a big job up to the Army. 

Now that recruits are coming into 
the service in greater numbers than 
ever before, in time of peace, the Army 
and especially the Infantry must make 
good at the task of making them into 
clean, upstanding, one hundred per 
cent Americans, imbued with the Army 
spirit and boosters for the Army that 
made them. 

Our noncommissioned officers are the 
men who will come into closest contact 
with these new men. It is they, who 
will have the big opportunity to render 
the Army and the country a great 


service. 
* * * 


The dominant feature of the Geneva 
meeting seems to be, not exultation 
over all of those present, but regret and 
dismay over the one that is absent. 


* * *& 


Motor Transportation 

The extensive use of motor-truck 
transportation in the Army has dem- 
onstrated time and again that it is 
one of the very cheapest and efficient 
kinds of transport. When the propo- 
sition has been thoroughly tested out 
and demonstrated in commercial life 
and when our roads are constructed of 
material that will stand truck traffic 


(concrete) we may expect to see this 
class of transportation far more exten- 
sively used. 

At Akron, Ohio, a manufacturer 
running his trucks between that city 
and Cleveland had a careful cost analy- 
sis made. This was compared with 
existing freight rates with the follow- 
ing results: 

Motor trucks cost 36% cents a hun- 
dred pounds; railroad freight, 80 7-10 
cents a hundred; railroad express, 
$1.044 a hundred; and electric trolley 
express 87 4-10 cents a hundred. Mo- 
tor-trucks costs include all direct and 
indirect charges. The average time for 
motor-truck delivery is 4 hours and 9 
minutes—for the other three methods, 
12 to 48 hours. 

With proven results such as these 
we may expect a great development of 
the “Ship by Truck” idea in the next 
few years. 

The point is this: The Army is in 
position today to give a young man a 
complete course of training in the care 
and operation of motor trucks. A 
course that would cost him several hun- 
dred dollars in a school. A course that 
will fit him to get into this big trans- 
portation game on his return to civil 
life and insure him pleasant and re- 
munerative employment. The infantry 
vocational training schools offer such 
a course to any young man who de- 
sires it. This fact is one of the best 
recruiting arguments. 

** * 

If you wish to have an accurate pic- 
ture of the physical benefits of military 
training, compare in your mind the 
shuffling, stoop-shouldered,  hollow- 
chested, pale-faced mob that went to 
our training camps with the clean, up- 
standing, alert, ruddy-cheeked soldiers 
who came home from Europe. 
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Britain’s Mystery Towers 

Speculation is rife over the probable 
use of the gigantic towers constructed 
by the British Government. One of 
these has been launched and towed to 
Spithead. It is expected that the other 
will be completed ready to be launched 
during the high tides which occur in 
March off the coast of Southwick, 
where it is being constructed. 

Mr. F. Rawlinson, in the Scientific 
American, speculates on their use as 
follows: 


One of the many theories advanced 
is that they will be used for raising the 
shipping sunk during the war by the 
German submarine campaign. By 
means of these towers, it is suggested, 
sunken vessels lying in water too deep 
or to rough for ordinary salvage could 
be raised. By “dragging,” hawsers 
might be passed underneath the sunken 
vessel. The towers would be sunk, one 
on either side, and the hawsers made 
fast. The two towers (which may be 
submerged to a depth of 180 feet) 
would be simultaneously pumped empty 
of water, thus raising the vessel. The 
whole flotilla, with the vessel cradled 
between the two towers, could then be 
towed away to shallow water, where the 
vessel could be beached. By repeating 
this process it would be possible to 
salve vessels now lying far too deep 
for recovery. Such is the theory. 

Another suggestion is that had not 
the armistice intervened in November, 
1918, some five or six of these towers 
would have been sunk in the Straits 
of Dover, made tight on the sea-bed 
with concrete grouted in, and pumped 
clear of water. The gigantic caissons so 
formed would have enabled work on the 
Channel Tunnel to be carried out with 
great rapidity. By sinking shafts in 
the interior of each tower, and driving 
headers in each direction from its foot, 
a dozen working faces would have been 
secured ; whereas, if the tunnel were to 
be driven from each end in the usual 
way, two only would be available. 





Moral Obligations and Liberty 

Bonds 

In justice to the 21,000,000 individual 
subscribers and the banking and fidu- 
ciary institutions which hold its obliga- 
tions at a loss, the Federal Government 
is morally bound to employ the most 
effective means to restore and maintain 
the price of the various issues of Lib- 
erty Bonds and Victory notes at par. 
It is a leading question in this connec- 
tion whether the Treasury is pursuing 
a wise course in handling sinking fund 
operations and in the manner in which 
it is making market purchase of Lib- 
erty Bonds. There are those who con- 
tend that the treasury in making its 
purchases through brokers actually as- 
sists in depressing their market value. 

Treasury officials have recently re- 
jected suggestions that sinking fund 
operations should be carried on pub- 
licly instead of secretly as at present 
and that the Government advertise for 
tenders of the public issue at frequent 
intervals. The objection is made that 
such change of procedure would leave 
the market unprotected during inter- 
vening periods of such redemption ; that 
publicity would introduce the psychol- 
ogy of selling rather than holding bonds 
and that it would tend to create bank 
expansion. 

On the other hand, it is maintained 
that the Treasury reserve 25 per cent 
of its contemplated $1,000,000,000 an- 
nual purchase of Liberty Bonds for 
emergency use and that publicity, such 
as effectively used in connection with 
operation of the sinking fund to re- 
deem Civil War bonds, would create 
a psychology of “buying up” and hold- 
ing Liberty Bonds. It is furthermore 
maintained that brokers be eliminated 
and that the Government should deal 
directly with the public in the redemp- 
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tion of the bonds, as it dealt with the 
public in selling bonds. 
** * 

The number of men required to un- 
dertake successfully any military en- 
terprise stands in inverse ratio to the 
skill and effwciency of their training. A 
most insignificant people can, by a high 
degree of military capacity, force the 
entire male population of a vast non- 
militant country into the field and then 
destroy them. 

** * 


The Tank of the Future 


Since the signing of the armistice 
tremendous strides have been made by 
the British Army in the matter of the 
design and construction of fighting 
tanks. 

A great many experiments have been 
conducted with a view to producing a 


tank that is capable of high speed and 
having a great radius of action. These 
experiments have produced the tank 
known as the “Type D,” the powers and 
limitations of which are reported by the 
Journal of the Royal Service Institution 
to be as follows: 


Radius of action, 200 to 300 miles. 

Maximum speed, 20 to 30 miles per 
hour. 

Average speed across country, 17 to 
20 miles per hour. 

Weight, about 15 tons. 

Gasoline consumption, less than one 
nile to the gallon. 


Ditch-crossing capacity, 11 feet 6 
inches. 


Climb slope, 45 degrees. 

Durability, over 2,000 miles. 

The above shows that the Type D is 
as far ahead of the original tank, as 
the modern locomotive is ahead of the 
old-time wood burner. 

It has taken only four years to effect 
this wonderful development. What 


the next few years may bring forth no 
man can state. Suffice to say that the 
American Army must keep abreast of 
the times in tank development. Funds 
must be supplied for the purpose if we 
expect to enter the next war on a par 
with the enemy, 

The tank section of the Infantry is 
busily engaged in progressive develop- 
ment work. The tank school and train- 
ing center at Camp Meade is a hive of 
industry and are really accomplishing 
wonderful results which they will be 
able to demonstrate to the service in the 


near future. 
- - * 


Do You Know? 


Do you know the young man who 
works for $25 a week and is wearing a 
suit that cost him $80? 

Do you know the wage earner who 
loafs because he is afraid if he does too 
much he will work himself “out of a 
job”? 

Do you know the housewife who is 
ashamed to be seen with a market 
basket on her arm or to carry home a 
brown paper bundle? 

Do you know the girl working for 
$18 a week who is wearing a fur coat 
that cost $300? 

Do you know the man who lets a 
fresh clerk sneer him into buying a $12 
shirt for fear he will seem “cheap” 
when he can get a satisfactory one 
for $3? 

Do you know the shopper who says 
“wrap it up” instead of “how much”? 

Do you know the man who thinks it 
is not necessary to save? 

Do you know the manufacturer who, 
when the prices of labor and raw ma- 
terials go up 5 per cent, charges 25 per 
cent more for his goods? 

Do you know the investor who traded 
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his Liberty Bonds for stock in some 
wildcat scheme that promised 100 per 
cent dividends? 

If you do, you know pretty well 
what is wrong with the United States 
today.— National Warriors’ Magazine. 

* * * 


To Regimental Commanders 


In the past few months there have 
been many changes in the officer per- 
sonnel on duty with our regiments. 
These changes in some cases operated 
to affect the officials of the branch as- 
sociations. 

Following the text of the Reserve 
Officers’ Department in each number 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAL, we publish 
a list of the branch associations, giving 
the address, the name of the president 
of the branch, and the secretary. It is 
essential that this list be kept up to 
date as far as practicable. 

It is requested that the commanding 
officer of each regiment examine the 
list referred to above and send in in- 
formation that will correct it up to date. 

*_ * #* 


The Victory Medal 
Tue Epitor: 


In your November issue, under the 
heading “Victory Medal,” you ask if 
anyone knows the reason why the ex- 
soldiers are not applying for the medal. 

I shall try to give you some reasons 
as they appear to me. The average 
ex-soldier does not wish to be concerned 
with filling in forms, but this is not 
the main reason. Many do not know 
that the medal is being issued. If they 
do, they do not know how to get it. 
Some are under the impression that the 
medal is only allowed to men who 
served overseas. 

Again, the ex-soldier does not want 
to part with his discharge, which he 


has to send to some recruiting officer, 
either this or an extract to which he has 
to be sworn before a notary public. 
This is surrounded with more or less 
trouble and some expense. 

There are a number of reserve officers 
scattered throughout the country. If 
these officers were authorized to O. K. 
the forms supplied by the War Depart- 
ment, the distribution of the medals 
would be greatly facilitated. I have 
secured a number of the blank forms 
from the recruiting officer at Dallas and 
distributed them to the ex-soldiers in 
this vicinity. If other reserve officers 
would do the same and assist the sol- 
diers in preparing the forms it would 
help a lot. 

I believe it the duty of the ex-officers 
to see that the ex-soldier gets what he 
has so nobly earned. 

Very truly yours, 
Geo. A. Friscu, 
Captain, O. R. C. 
** * 
Aftermath 
Commerce, 
earth, 
Bends to his task again, 
Moulding crudities into the peaceful 
needs of men. 


the transformer of the 


The marching hordes sailed over seas, 

With trouble much concerned; 

The fight was won—victorious they to 
their homes returned. 


Returned, the moulders of the days 

That follow after wars; 

Unrest and strife they’ll not allow to 
deepen battle’s scars. 


But to the task that’s left undone, 
Back to the forge again, 
Transforming crudities into the peace- 
ful needs of men. 
—J. R. Orrennaver 
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Infantry Commissioned Personnel 
AUTHORIZED STRENGTH 


The Act of June 4, 1920, authorizes 
4,200 officers for the Infantry. To 
meet the demand for the D. O. L. and 
various details this number should be 
increased about 25 per cent. When all 
vacancies in the Army are filled, there 
should thus be about 5,255 officers com- 
missioned in the Infantry. 


ACTUAL STRENGTH 


On July 1, 1920, there were in the 
Infantry 2,938 officers. By procure- 
ment since July 1, 1920, there have been 
appointed in the Infantry a total of 
1,473 officers, distributed in grades as 
follows : 


Lieutenant Colonels 
Majors 

Captains 

First Lieutenants 
Second Lieutenants 


This would bring the total to date 


to 4,411 officers of Infantry. However, 
there has been a reduction by transfer, 
retirement, resignation, etc., so that on 
November 30, 1920, the total number 
of officers commissioned in Infantry 
was 4,035, distributed as follows: 


Lieutenant Colonels 
Majors 

Captains 

First Lieutenants 


On the same date there were but 
3,010 officers on duty with the arm, 
a shortage of 1,190 or more than 28 
per cent. 


VACANCIES 


The total number of vacancies under 
the above assumption as to total au- 
thorized strength is 1,220, with more 
constantly occurring. Practically all 
the vacancies are with troops, as the 
Infantry is now furnishing practically 
its full quota of detached officers. 


INFANTRY SECTION, OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS 
Strength by Grades and Geograp'ical Distribution 
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Investments 


Ordinarily an officer of the Army 
finds it difficult to invest his savings in 
safe securities and derive therefrom a 
reasonable income from his investment. 
There are few of us but who have, 
stored away in strong boxes, beauti- 
fully engraved stock certificates that 
are not worth, in real money, the paper 
they are printed on. 

There has been brought to our at- 
tention a form of investment that 
comes highly recommended and seems 
safe from every point of view. Several 
months ago Major O. O. Ellis, who 
is well known through out the Infan- 
try, resigned from the Army to accept 
a position with the Mortgage Guaran- 
tee Company of Baltimore, Maryland, 
as Assistant to the President of that 
Institution. Major Ellis is in charge 
of the distribution of the First Mort- 
gages negotiated by the company, and 
at our special request has provided the 
following information regarding this 
form of investment in order that it may 
be passed on to the members of the 
Association. 

The company loans money on fee 
simple property in the City of Balti- 
more. Each loan is so made as to pass 
the ruling of the Supreme Bench of 
Baltimore City for the investment of 
trust funds, which provides that no 
loan shall exceed 50 per cent of the 
normal value of the property. The 
title to the property on which loans 
are made is guaranteed by The Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company of 
Baltimore. 

The Mortgage Guarantee Company 
sells these first mortgages either out- 
right or on a participation basis, and 
unconditionally guarantees both princi- 
pal and interest. The guaranteed inter- 


est is at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually. 

No coupons are attached to the 
mortgage or to the Guaranteed First 
Mortgage Certificates, the interest 
checks being mailed to the purchaser 
semiannually. In addition to guaran- 
teeing the interest and principal the 
company obligates itself to keep up the 
fire insurance premiums, taxes and 
water rent. 

The First Mortgage Certificates can 
be bought in $100 denominations, or 
any multiple thereof, and have just the 
same guarantees as the First Mort- 
gages. These certificates will appeal 
to the service as they make it possible 
for an officer to invest $100 or multiple 
thereof in a guaranteed security at a 
relatively high yield. 

The following facts concerning these 
certificates will be of special interest 
to the service: 


(1) They enable one to obtain 6 per 
cent net with absolute safety on as 
little as $100 or any multiple thereof. 


(2) They are secured by first mort- 
gages, on fee simple property, which 
under the rule of the Supreme Bench 
of Baltimore City are legal for trust 
funds. 


(3) Payment of both principal and 
interest is unconditionally guaranteed 
by The Mortgage Guarantee Company, 
and they never deprociate in value. 

(4) They may be bought in matu- 
rities ranging from six months to three 
years and may be renewed for a longer 
term without expense. 


(5) Interest is paid twice a year; on 
the day it is due a check is mailed to 
the holder. 


(6) Title to the property mortgaged 
is guaranteed by the Title Guarantee 
and Trust Company. 


(7) No investor protected by these 
guarantees has ever lost a dollar of 
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either principal or interest, or known 
a day’s delay in the payment of interest. 

A letter addressed to O. O. Ellis, 
care of the Mortgage Guarantee Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., will bring full 
particulars with respect to this form 
of investment. 

This itern is not an advertisement. 


It is not being paid for in any way, 
shape or form. It is merely inserted 
here with a view to being of service 
our members in making known to them 
a form of investment that is vouched 
for by a former brother officer in 
whom we have confidence. 


® 


Over the Top With Us 


The advance sheets of your January number are inspiring. 
Over the top with you—and may Victory be yours. 


Look well to your Information Service. 


Have you identified 


the Enemy Divisions—Bigotry, Selfishness and Sloth: 
Bigotry—The will to be blind to self-evident facts. 
Selfishness—The craven desire to “Let George do it.” 
Sloth—The sister of Sin and a reproach to any nation. 


And back at Enemy Headquarters. 


Bolshevism and Anarchy 


are organizing their sinister forces for a propitious moment for 


a night attack. 
the open. 
Success to you. 


Do not neglect these. 


Bomb them out into 


F. W. Coz, 
Major General, U. S. A., 
Chief of Coast Artillery. 
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Wrangle Defeated 

Again the Bolsheviki army has met 
with success. With the driving of 
Baron General Wrangle into the sea 
in historic Crimea, the last vestige of 
hope for organized government in So- 
viet Russia has passed into the dis- 
card. Today there is no man looming 
on the horizon who gives any promise 
whatsoever of overcoming the hordes 
of Lenin and Trotsky. 

Like Kolchak and Denikin, General 
Wrangle has succumbed to the disin- 
tegrating influences that have brought 
about the destruction of all previous 
anti-soviet forces. Kolchak was be- 
trayed and defeated because he was 
accused by his followers—placed in his 
ranks by Trotsky—of being a partisan 
to the old royalist regime. Denikin met 
the same fate because he could not 
control the disputing elements craftily 
placed in his army by Trotsky. Wran- 
gle passed along the same pathway— 
defection among his followers, who 
were led—by Trotsky—to suspect his 
motives. 

For a time it looked as if Wrangle 
was the White Hope of Russia. The 
Polish counter-attack drove home and 
the Reds were in a panic. Wrangle’s 
forces were in good shape and it ap- 
peared as if he would be able to de- 
feat his opponents and overthrow the 
Bolsheviki government. Then a halt 
was called on the Poles. This gave the 
Bolsheviki a breathing spell and allowed 
them to take advantage of the strate- 
gic interior lines and concentrate against 
Wrangle. The result was inevitable. 


. «We see accounts in the dispatches 
88 


that lead the layman to believe that 
Trotsky himself is at the head of the 
Bolsheviki army, that his is the master- 
mind that is responsible for these suc- 
cesses. Not so. It is all propaganda. 
This erstwhile New York tailor has had 
no training that would equip him for 
the handling of large masses of troops, 
or to plan campaigns. We will do 
well to look further for the men who 
are doing the job. 

The Bolsheviki were brought into 
power by German intrigue. That same 
power is today maintaining the Bol- 
sheviki in power. It is a well-known 
fact that there are hundreds of ex-offi- 
cers of the German Army leading 
Trotsky’s hordes, and if the truth were 
known it would show that Germany is 
at the bottom of the whole rotten affair. 

With Wrangle out of the way and 
nothing to interfere, we may expect to 
see a powerful spring drive against the 
Polish Armies—a repetition of what 
happened last summer, only this time, if 
effective measures are not taken to stop 
it, Warsaw will fall and Poland will 
be overrun. Did we not read in the 
dispatches only a few weeks ago that 
upwards of fifty thousand Germans had 
gone into Lithuania? What are they 
going to Lithuania for? We answer— 
for the spring drive against Poland. 
We will do well to keep this proposition 
in mind. 


® 
Mexico’s Future 
General Obregon’s election to the 
presidency of Mexico may furnish the 
starting point for better relations be- 
tween that country and the United 
States. It is reported that it was a 
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fair, square election—the first since the 
early days of the Diaz regime. 

We are inclined to be optimistic. 
But our hopes have been so shattered 
on the rocks of internal dissention and 
revolution in Mexico that our optimism 
has clearly defined limits that cannot 
be overstepped. 

General Obregon knows the United 
States much better than any of his pre- 
decessors in office. It will be remem- 
bered that he visited this country dur- 
ing the World War and was taken on 
a tour of inspection of our great mili- 
tary camps and munition factories. He 
saw with his own eyes the extensive 
preparations that we were making for 
the prosecution of the war to a success- 
ful conclusion. He returned to Mexico 
an earnest advocate of peace between 
Mexico and the United States. He 


must realize that Mexico’s recovery de- 


pends, in a large measure, upon the 
restoration and maintenance of amica- 
ble relations with the United States. 
This is a simple matter. The United 
States merely demands reasonable re- 
spect for the rights and property of its 
citizens in Mexico. We have no evil 
designs on Mexico. All we want is a 
square deal. 

General Obregon’s motto is said to 
be “We want less war and more work.” 
In a signed article for the Mexican Re- 
view he outlines his program as fol- 
lows: 

After satisfying our internal needs 
we will attack the foreign debt. The 
principle will be paid in full as it comes 
due, of course, if we can possibly pay; 
otherwise we will make arrangements 
for extension which will satisfy our 
creditors. 

When that is done we will talk about 
borrowing more money for the rehabili- 
tation of our railroads and the building 
of our ports and other public works 


which have been allowed to go to pieces. 

Whatever money we borrow will be 
devoted to public works only. That 
guaranty I will personally give. Not 
one penny of borrowed money will be 
spent for the current expenses of the 
government. 

Our army will be cut in two. It will 
be reduced to one-half its present size, 
or 50,000 men, and will be well paid, 
clothed, equipped, and modernized. The 
50,000 men retired will be aided to go 
to work on farms. We are now trying 
to discharge men in regions where 
work is plentiful and well paid. These 
men will remain in the reserve, sub- 
ject to call. 

I shall propose to congress that the 
generals be paid a lump sum in lieu 
of retirement pay that will enable them 
to buy homes or go into business and 
increase production. I shall try to re- 
duce the number of clerks in govern- 
ment employ, too, and do away with 
sinecures. 

Obregon’s opportunity is at hand. 
No Mexican ruler since Diaz has faced 
such a favorable prospect. If he will 
take advantage of the situation and 
play the game, the success of his ad- 
ministration is assured. 


® 


The Immigration Situation 

United States Commissioner of Im- 
migration Wallis talked out in school 
the other evening during an address at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York. 
Mr. Wallis charges a wide-spread plot 
to dump the scum of Europe into the 
United States. He says: 


There exists a world-wide plot, en- 
tered into by corrupt officials of Eu- 
ropean governments, the directorates 
of many of the great transatlantic 
steamship lines, primarily interested in 
the transport of immigrants, and the 
police authorities of at least two Eu- 
ropean nations, to unload criminals and 
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dangerous radicals in the port of New 
York, 

At Ellis Island, we have traced this 
conspiracy very near its points of ori- 
gin. We now know that, having failed 
to put through many of their undesir- 
ables by the usual immigration route, 
the shippers of this human freight of 
anarchy have turned to the stowaway 
method. Hence we have appealed to 
the quarantine authorities to inspect 
the holds of incoming ships and the 
crews before proceeding to the inspec- 
tion of the third-class passengers. 

Mr. Wallis estimates that, unless 
some effective measures are taken, 
more than ten million immigrants will 
come to the United States in the next 
six years from Germany, Italy and Hol- 
land. Many of these who will seek ad- 
mission are of the most undesirable 
class. He revealed the fact that all 
kinds of schemes are being attempted 
to get these undesirables by the immi- 
gration authorities. 

He told of one ship which arrived 
lately with 1,100 men listed as crew. 
He termed this a flagrant evasion of the 
immigration laws, as these men easily 
found means to abandon the ship for 
United States soil at the many points 
where the ship is near or at docks. 

He told of the establishment by Hol- 
land of a branch of their emigration 
department in Hoboken under Dr. 
Vennstrand. Mr. Wallis went on to 
say: 

Dr. Vennstrand told me that the late 
abnormal increase in emigration from 
Holland was due to the influx into 
that country of bolshevik elements 
from Russia and Germany. 

He also informed me a commission 
from Germany lately had approached 
the imperial government at The Hague 
with a proposition to help Germany ship 
8,000,000 of its nationals to America. 

These are the cold facts that the 


people of the United States want to 
know about and Mr. Wallis is to be con- 
gratulated that he has told them. 
® 
The Come Back 

In the game of life it is the man 
who can forget that wins out. He 
does not remember yesterday if his 
heart is wrapped up in tomorrow. 

One man enters a contest and in spite 
of his utmost endeavors, is beaten. He 
is ashamed, crestfallen, humiliated. 
His morale is gone. He is a down- 
and-outer. The memory of his defeat 
keeps him in the gutter of despair. 

Another fellow suffers the same de- 
feat. He is crestfallen for an hour— 
a day. He is the chap that resolves 
to forget and go to it—try again. He 
brushes the incident from his memory 
lest it interfere with his plans. 

The man that can forget, comes back! 


® 
Americanism 

Americanism is the sum of all those 
ideals, ambitions and aspirations that 
have for their object the realization 
of these three things: Justice, free- 
dom and opportunity. 

This is the definition of Americanism 
as conceived by Dr. Edwin A. Alder- 
man, President of the University of 
Virginia, in his splendid discussion in 
World’s Work on the subject of “The 
Nation’s Supreme Task.” 


® 
Moneyless Russia 
Verily, Russia is passing through a 
series of experiences that fall to the 
lot of few peoples. The latest stunt 
of the Lenin-Trotsky combination is 
the abolishment of the coin of the realm. 
We may remark, in passing, that this 
feat was accomplished some time ago 
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as far as a considerable element of the would rejoice and the living will profit 
population is concerned. if the vast expenditures that are bound 
It will be interesting to note how to be made are turned into the channels 
the plan works out. It is simply a re- of common sense. 
version to the old, old system of barter 
and exchange—perhaps beautiful in 
theory—but extremely difficult in its 
practical application. We hear that some of the Japanese 
® are going to immigrate from California 
War Memorials to other states that have no restrictive 
land laws. With respect to this propo- 
sition the Bee (Sacramento, California ) 
is moved to remark: 


® 
California Approves 


We sincerely hope that memorials of 
the World War will not run to monu- 
ments, carvings, stone spheres, iron 
eagles and metal tablets that no one | Such immigration would prove the 
reads. Far better would it be if they most effective method of convincing 
nenlaniiin din Qinen. 06. enameled other states of the propriety of Cali- 


aa 4 utilit h . fornia’s attempt to prevent the eco- 
buildings and utilities that will serve jomic problem of today becoming the 


some useful purpose. The heroic dead racial problem of tomorrow. 


® 


Miss Boardman for Universal 
Military Training 

I believe military training is a fine 
thing for any young man, both physi- 
cally, mentally and morally, and I, for 
one, would like to see such training 
universal. . 

I do not for a moment think that 
such training means war, as some have 
stated. If we are to be prepared at all 
in case of the misfortune of war, we 
should be well prepared, and in the 
meantime by such training we can give 
our young men the really great advan- 
tage that military training would give 
them. 

Maset T. BoarpMAN, 
Commissioner, District of Columbia. 
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Minor Tactics 
Propitem No. 12.—Macuine-Gun PLatoon 1n ATTACK 


Map: Emmitsburg 3-inch Sheet ! 


Special Situation No. 1: 


SOLUTION 

(a) Yes. 

(b) One section is placed about 50 yards east 
and 100 yards south of 468. (It will be in the 
most concealed position consistent with good 
observation and fire on 469. Mounted in the 
lowest position if necessary.) 

One section will be about 250 yards west and 
50 yards north of 468. 

These positions will be occupied without 
unnecessary delay. 

I want both sections where they can fire 
directly on 469. One section able to fire at 
H-hour and continue this fire from a flank 
position with as few interruptions and as little 
delay as practicable. One section in a less 
exposed position but able to render fire support 
for the assault company. Both sections able 
to cover the ground vacated by the assault 
company at H-hour. 

(c) Guns are dug in and all necessary prepar- 
ations made for overhead fire. 

Extra ammunition is placed at the forward 
section of guns. 

The ground in front of the guns is dampened 
preferably by means of wet sand bags. This is 
particularly necessary for the forward section. 

(d) In the draw about 200 yards west of my 
rear section of guns, I intend to use them to the 
greatest practicable extent in the forward dis- 
placement of my guns. 

(e) With the aid of maps, I go over my plans 
and dispositions carefully with my noncommis- 
sioned officers. 

With the platoon sergeant and three runners 
I report to the Commanding Officer of Com- 
pany M, 27th Infantry, explaining to him my 
plans and dispositions. I consider and act 
upon any requests he may make. I leave my 
platoon sergeant and one runner with the 
Commanding Officer of Company M during the 
attack. 


If time is available I then report my plans 
and dispositions to my Company Commander. 
If not I send my two runners to him with this 
information. One of these runners is to remain 
with the captain and the other return with me 

I then return to my platoon. 

(f) With the forward section of guns. 

(g) From 25 to 40 yards. 

(kh) The rear section will follow the right 
flank of the assault company as soon as the 
latter has cleared the line of the forward sec- 
tion of guns. 

Thereafter the sections will advance altcr- 
nately as the occasion demands. One section 
should be in action while the other is advancing. 

The advance will be in squad column forma- 
tion with intervals and distances of about 25 
yards between squads. 


Special Situation No. 2: 
SOLUTION 


I direct the forward section of guns to open 
fire on the forward slope and crest of 469. The 
section leader is cautioned as to overhead fire 
when our troops come into the line of fire. I 
also direct the section leader to observe care- 
fully 469 and locate any enemy machine guns. 

The 2d (rear section) will fire on the same 
target as soon as its front is sufficiently cleared. 
These tentative instructions were given to the 
section leaders prior to H-hour. All that is 
necessary now is the signal to fire and any 
orders changing the target or plan. 

Special Situation No. 3: 
SOLUTION 

(a) I direct the forward section of guns to 
switch its fire to enemy machine guns on the 
northwest slope of 469. I go to the 2d section 
and direct its fire, if not already there, to cover 
469. (The previous target of the entire 
platoon.) 

(6) These enemy machine guns are the most 
dangerous to our troops and the company which 
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I am supporting. The fire should be silenced 
as soon as possible and by the most available 
means. My Ist section is better located for 
this task than is the 2d section. The stokes 
and 37 are not yet in action. The enemy line 
on 469 should be kept under machine-gun fire 
and my 2d section will do this quickly. When 
the stokes and 37 open on the machine guns, I 
may desire to place the fire of my entire platoon 
on the enemy line in front of M Company. 


Special Situation No. 4: 
SOLUTION 

(a) I direct both sections to cease firing. 
The 2d section to move forward to 469, the Ist 
section to open an harassing overhead fire on 
Tom's Creek and beyond, covering the front of 
M Company’s attack. I send a runner to direct 
the carts to oin their sections—the first near 
468 and the second at 469. 

(b) I intend to go forward in advance of the 
2d section and reconnoiter a position on 469 for 
both sections to support the further attack of 
the assault company. The Ist section is in- 
structed to come forward as soon as the 2d is in 
position. 

Special Situation No. 5: 
SOLUTION 

I select a position for the platoon on the 
southeast slope of 469, both sections about on 
the 440 contour. I send a runner to direct the 
2d section to me, then to guide the ist section 
into position. As the sections go into position, 
I assign their sectors of fire (hill 467 for the 
present) and direct them to open fire on signal. 
(Fire will be opened as soon as our troops clear 
the trees on the forward slope of 469). The 
carts are to be under cover on the east side of 
the creek and west of the figures 469. By 
means of a runner I arrange for a signal (Very 
light, one green star) from my platoon sergeant 
to advise me when the assault line passes 467, 
My section leaders are directed to cease firing 
upon observation of his signal or when they 
observe the assault line pass beyond 467. 

Note:-—The sigral from the platoon sergeant 
(with the assault compxiny) is an additional 
precaution. When observation or definite 
contact with the assault line is lost overhead 
fire will cease without regard to signai. 

Special Situation No. 6: 
SOLUTION 
(a) I direct the corporal of the disabled gun 


crew to collect the ammunition at the gun and 
report his men to the other squads for duty. 
The corporal then goes for the carts and brings 
them to a position near the guns. I direct my 
section leaders to lift their fire and search the 
area beyond 467 when our troops reach the 
safety limit. They are again cautioned as to 
the signal from the platoon sergeant. I send a 
runner to my captain informing him that I 
have lost one gun and that I will leave one gun 
in action on 469 until the other section reaches 
467. I send a runner to the road crossing (in 
our sector) of TOM'S CREEK and vicinity 
to reconnoiter and inform me as to a suitable 
place for crossing the creek. I direct the sec- 
tion leader who is to remain on 469 to oin me 
at the south end of 467 as soon as he sees the 
other section on the hill. In case of a message 
or knowledge that the 3d platoon is in action on 
469, he will bring up his gun without waiting for 
the arrival of the other section. 

(6) I will cover the area beyond 467 (sub ect 
to proper safety) for two minutes after our line 
occupies 467. The 1st section (2 guns) using 
its carts will then advance rapidly to the south- 
ern edge of 467. The remaining gun of the 
platoon, using its carts, will advance as above 
directed. I will give necessary orders to have 
the runner at TOM’S CREEK as a guide to the 
first section and proceed at once (ahead of my 
platoon) to 467, reconnoitering for my next 
position. 

Note:>—Proper safety in overhead fire means 
the employment of the fire under conditions 
making the fire pass safely over the heads of 
our own troops. 


There are certain rules to be observed in the 
employment of such fire. Two of these are: 
(1) The position of our own troops must be 
definitely known; (2) overhead fire will cease 
when our own troops advance beyond 1,800 
meters from the guns. 

Hill 467 may be slightly greater than 1,800 
meters from the guns on 469 but, if it is defi- 
nitely known that our troops have not advanced 
beyond 467, the conditions for overhead fire are 
so favorable in this case that it is considered 
advisable to continue the fire as stated. 


Special Situation No. 7: 


SOLUTION 


With the platoon sergeant I continue my 
reconnaissance. 
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Special Situation No. 8: 
SOLUTION 


(a) I send a runner to my section leader with 
orders to have the guns unpacked and the carts 
to remain under cover. The runner guides the 
section leader and corporals to my position at 
once. The guns follow. I point out the target 
(464) to the section sergeant and corporals, the 
location for their guns (under cover of the trees 
on the southern edge of the 460 contour) give 
them their fire orders (1150, No deflection, 
Crest at 1:00 o’clock, Machine gun, Fire), direct 
that the guns be mounted promptly and under 
cover of view from the enemy, and that the 
section leader signal me when both guns are 
ready to fire. 

Note>—Assuming that the enemy guns are 
located definitely fire is directed on each gun in 
turn by the above order. If the guns are not 
located definitely the fire order is changed 
accordingly. Limits of the target are pointed 
out, or the officer may lay each gun on its initial 
point, and the order may be: 1150, No deflec- 
tion, Crest at 1:00 o'clock, Machine guns, 
Traverse 40, Fire. 

(b) I have but two guns with which to cover 
at least two enemy positions. Were my other 
section available or were the stokes and 37 in 
action and their targets known to me, it might 
be advisable to engage both positions. Even 
so, it is generally better to reduce quickly one 
point of resistance and then attend to another 
than to divide the fire against two such posi- 
tions. Furthermore the target near 468 is 
quite indefinite. By getting my two guns into 
position concealed and opening surprise fire 
on 464, I stand a good chance of stopping the 
resistance from that point, (probably the most 
dangerous at this time). The actual positions 
for the guns were selected by me as I have had 
the time, and also the exact location may be of 
considerable importance. The gun positions 
are indicated, the target designated and fire 
orders given to the gun commanders and sec- 
tion leader prior to the arrival of the guns. 
This is not only a time saver but reduces the 
chance of error and is advisable whenever prac- 
ticable. 


Special Situation No. 9: 
SOLUTION 


I bring the 2d section into position near the 
lst and direct the fire of the platoon onto the 
house and road fork at 468. The carts of both 
sections to remain under cover west of 467; both 


section leaders are advised that the next move 
will be by hand and that a full supply of am- 
munition will be necessary. 


Special Situation No. 10: 
SOLUTION 


I direct the 2d section to move to the south- 
east slope of 466 (immediately in our front) as 
soon as the assault company clears 467. I 
direct the Ist section to remain in its present 
position and continue its fire as long as the 
safety of our own line permits, or until ordered 
toadvance. The section leaders will watch for 
signals from the southeast slope of 466. I go 
forward to 466 about 150 yards in rear of the 
assault wave of the company. 


Special Situation No. 11: 
SOLUTION 
I leave a runner in my present position, tell 
him where I am going and direct him to watch 
for and halt the 2d section if it arrives before 
my return. I then hasten to the crest of 466 


and reconnoiter to the northeast to locate the 
fire which has stopped our line. 


Special Situation No. 12: 
SOLUTION 


I continue my reconnaissance to the south- 
east slope of 466, having had my runner from 
the southwest slope oin me and having noted 
that my 2d section had not advanced to the 
runner. 


Special Situation No. 13: 
SOLUTION 

(a) I direct the 2d section to open fire at once 
on 468 and vicinity. I send a runner to bring 
up the first section. 

(6) Fire to the northeast is not practicable 
from my position due to lack of information as 
to the position of my own troops, the trees, and 
clearance necessary for overhead work. Fire, 
though indirect, is practicable against 468 and 
is the best assistance I am able to render at this 
time. Furthermore enemy fire from 468, 
while it may not be very effective ust now, will 
become very serious when our line passes the 
road in our immediate front. My fire from 
here should be effective and may silence the 
enemy at 468. The fire of my Ist section from 
467 must stop soon, if it has not already done 
so, and the section must move forward for fur- 
ther action. 
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Special Situation No. 14: 
SOLUTION 

I will place one section in the angle of the 
road fork northeast of 464 to cover the area to 
the north, south, east and the front of the com- 
pany. I will place one section in the forward 
edge of the cornfield northwest of 464 and about 
450 yards west of the other section. It will be 
prepared to fire to the front and flanks. I will 
replenish my supply of ammunition and water 
and will place the carts under cover in the 
vicinity of their sections. I will report my 
dispositions and plans to my Company Com- 
mander and to the Commanding Officer of the 
assault company. I will ask the Commanding 
Officer of the assault company for a small 
patrol, four men, on my right flank. I will be 
with the section near 464 and will reconnoiter 
for a further advance. 


Note>—The halt requires the occupation of 
the ground, for the time being, as a defensive 
position and the machine guns are used 
accordingly. 


In a deliberately occupied position machine 
guns are the framework of the defense. Such 
a position should have depth and the machine 
guns should be placed in depth throughout the 
ground to be defended. 

When the position is occupied quickly or 
temporarily the same general principles apply 
whenever practicable. 

It will be noted that in the above solution the 
guns are sited in depth, cover the front and 
flank of the company, are in position to resist 
an attack or cover the withdrawal of the com- 
pany, and are conveniently located to continue 
their support when the attack is resumed by M 
Company. 


PROBLEM NO. 13 


MACHINE-GUN PLATOON IN DEFENSE 


Map: Emmitsburg £heet ' 


General Situation: 


All territory shown on the Emmitsburg Sheet 
is Blue. The boundary between hostile Red 
and Blue states lies along the crest of the 
mountains west of the Emmitsburg Sheet. 

A Red Army is withdrawing in a westerly 
direction before the fierce attacks of a Blue 
Army. On April 30, the Blue and Red forces 
were facing each other on a general north and 
south line along TOM’S CREEK. The Blues 
resumed the attack at 6:00 a.m., May 1. 


Special Situation— Red: 


At 9:30 a.m. the ist Infantry Brigade is 
occupying the ridge from hill 462 (1,600 yards 
northeast of Motters) south to the MONO- 
CACY RIVER. It is heavily engaged with 
Blue forces which have crossed TOM’S CREEK 
and driven in the Red outposts. The brigade 
on the left (2d brigade) has not been heard from 
since 7:30a.m. The brigade commander orders 
a company of infantry and a platoon of machine 
guns to hill 487 to protect the left flank of the 
brigade and to locate the 2d Infantry Brigade. 


At 10:15 a.m., Company C, 2d Infantry and 
the ist Platoon, Company A, 2d Machine Gun 
Battalion, are halted in approach formation on 
the south slope of hill 487, at the northern edge 
of the woods. Captain C (Comdg. Co. C) and 
Lieut. A (Comdg. the machine gun platoon) 
have gone forward to hill 487 for the purpose of 
making a reconnaissance. From this point 
they can see Blue forces halted along the rail- 
road about 1,200 yards to the northwest and 
extending north towards ST. JOSEPH’S COL- 
LEGE. The Blues are firing on what appear 
to be small groups of Reds, along the Emmits- 
burg-Longs road. Blues individually and in 
small bodies are seen passing along roads and 
over fields in rear of the Blue line. 

Captain C gives Lieutenant A the following 
order: 

“The Blues have apparently reached the 
railroad there (pointing to where the 
EMMITSBURG railroad crosses the 468- 
LONGS road) and the main part of the 
2d Brigade has fallen back into the woods 
on CARRICK’S KNOB. 

“We will take up a defensive position 





1 Copies of the Emmitsburg Sheet, on which this problem is based, may be obtained from th 


U. S, Infantry Association at 10 cents each. 
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along this crest and fire on the Blues along 
the railroad. 

“Select positions for your guns, occupy 
them, and commence firing on the Blues. 
Also se'ect such positions as will assist in 
the defense of this ridge from the north and 
northeast. 

“I am going back to send out a patrol 
towards CARRICK’S KNOB and will oin 
you here later where I will establish my 
post of command.” 

(Lieutenant A knows that an ammunition 
dump is located in the ravine 45 yards south of 
cross-roads 446.) 

You are Lieutenant A. Required: 

(a) Actions for next 10 minutes. 

(b) Loca‘ion of gun positions. 

(c) The exact orders given by you (Lieuten- 
ant A) for getting into position and firing on 
the Blues along the railroad. 

(d) Location of carts. 

(e) Arrangements regarding ammunition 
supply? 


Special Situation No. 2: 


Your platoon has been firing on the Blues 
along the railroad since 10:30 a.m. The first 
section is in position on the northeastern point 
of hill 487, about 175 yards east, and 50 yards 
north of the fence unction. The second sec- 
tion is about 50 yards northwest of the fence 
junction. At 11:15 a.m. long-range machine- 
gun fire opens from the direction of hill 469 
to the northeast. It is scattered and falling 
along your front and in rear of you. The 
volume indicates that not more than one hostile 
platoon is firing. You are about 50 yards 
southeast of fence unction with the platoon 
sergeant and three runners. 

Required: 

Your action. 

Special Situation No. 3: 

At 11:17 a.m. your two sections commenced 
firing on hill 469. At 11:22 a.m. a line of about 
10 enemy scouts, advancing in a southwesterly 
direction, appeared on the crest about 1,100 
yards northeast of you. They were fired on 
by Red Infantry (part of Company C) from the 
woods 500 yards east of you and dropped down 
out of sight. 

Machine guns from hill 469 are firing faster. 
You have had two men wounded. The in- 
fantry is having a few casualties from this fire. 


Required: 

Your action. 

Special Situation No. 4: 

At 11:23 a.m. machine-gun fire from hill 469 
slackens somewhat. You can hear firing in the 
vicinity of where you last saw the Blue scouts 
but you see no Blues there. Red Infantry 


along the northern border of the woods east of 
you is firing. 


Required: 
Your action 


Special Situation No. 5: 

By 11:25 a.m. the machine-gun fire from hill 
469 has decreased considerably. Red Artillery 
has commenced firing on hill 469. 

A Blue Infantry line of skirmishers has 
formed on the nose 1,000 yards northeast of 
your position and starts to advance against the 
woods east of hill 487. 


Required: 
Your action. 
Special Situation No. 6: 


By 11:27 a.m. Blue machine-gun fire has 
ceased from hill 469. 

At 11:30 a.m. Blue Infantry, which you 
estimate to be a platoon, has moved on to the 
nose about 900 yards to the northeast and 
opens fire on your position. 

The Blue Infantry, on which you were firing, 
and which is apparently attacking the Reds in 
the woods to the east of you, disappears in the 
low ground along the stream. 


Required: 
Your action. 
Special Situation No. 7: 


At 11:40 a.m. two Blue machine guns opened 
fire on your position from the northwest corner 
of the woods, 1,600 yards northeast of you. 
They continued to fire until 12:05 p.m. when 
they ceased and two machine guns opened on 
your position from the nose 900 yards northeast 
of you. 

At 12:15 p.m. Captain C joins you on hill 
487, and, showing you his map, orders: 

“Our brigade is forming a new line on 
the ridge west of the 472~446-436 road and 
south of this creek (pointing on the map 
to the creek 900 yards south of LONGS). 

We will retire to a position in the vicinity 
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of LONGS and continue our duty as left 
combat group of the brigade. 

At 12:30 p.m. my Ist and 2d platoons 
will leave the woods there (pointing to 
woods 500 yards east), and retire to a posi- 
tion near LONGS by moving west along 
the unimproved road south of here as far 
as the second creek, thence northwest up 
that creek to the road south of LONGS. 
A three-star rocket will be fired when they 
reach their position. 

My 3d and 4th platoons will hold this 
position until the rocket is seen. Then 
they will retire. 

Cover the withdrawal of the Ist and 2d 
platoons. 

I will remain here.” 


Required: 
Your orders and dispositions. 
Special Situation No. 8: 


Your first section is in position just west of 
the crest of hill 487 where they can fire over it 
There is an interval of about 30 yards between 
guns, the center of the interval being near the 8 
in the figure 487. 

Your second section is in a similar position 
30 yards to the north of the first section. 

At 12:30 p.m. the two Red Infantry platoons 
began their retirement from the woods east of 
your position. 

At 12:45 p.m. hill 487 is receiving fire from 
the two machine guns and the infantry platoon 
on the nose 900 yards northeast of you and 
from a Blue infantry line which is firing from 
the western edge of woods east of hill 487. 
Your platoon has suffered six casualties but all 
of your guns are still in action and firing, your 
second (left) section against the nose to the 


northeast, and your first (right) section against 
the infantry line at edge of the woods. 

The two infantry platoons, which are retiring 
on LONGS, have reached the house on the 
trail 600 yards southwest of hill 487. 

At this time Captain C gives you the follow- 
ing order: 

“Send one section of machine guns, at 
once, to oin the first and second platoons 
and take up a position to support them 
near LONGS.” 


Required: 
(a) Which section do you send? 


(6) Targets assigned to the 
section 
Special Situation No, 9: 

At 12:50 p.m. two machine guns open fire 
from western edge of woods east of 487. Rifle 
and machine-gun fire continues frora nose 900 
yards to the northeast. The Blue Infantry line 
has not advanced from the western edge of the 
woods east of hill 487. 

At 1:00 p.m. you see a three-star Very pistol 
rocket fired near LONGS. A moment later 
Captain C gives you the following order. 

“Our ist and 2d platoons are now in 
position near LONGS. We will now re- 
tire to the new position. 

A section of the 4th platoon will remain 
here and cover our withdrawal until we 
have crossed the railroad. 

Move your remaining machine gun sec- 
tion to the new position near LONGS at 
once. 

I will be with the 3d platoon which will 
follow the route of the 1st and 2d platoons.” 


Required: 
Your action. 


remaining 


D 
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Procurement of Reserve Officers 


The granting of commissions in the 
Officers Reserve Corps, which was sus- 
pended for a time, has been again re- 
sumed. 

Now that the plans for the Corps 
are assuming definite form those per- 
sons who are eligible for appointment 
and who have not become members 
should do so. 

It is to the interest of members of the 
Infantry section of the Reserve Corps 
to urge their acquaintances who are 
eligible to make application for appoint- 
ment in the Corps. You all know who 
these men are, you know whether or 
not you would want to be associated 
with them in an organization. You 
can do a lot of good missionary work 
along this line and insure the Infantry 
getting good material. 

A Board of Officers has been con- 


From: 


vened in the Office of the Chief of In- 
fantry to pass upon all applications re- 
ceived and make recommendations with 
respect to them. 

Under the regulations there are four 
classes of men who are eligible for ap- 
pointment to the Infantry Reserve 
Corps, as follows: 

1. All persons who served in the 
United States Army at any time be- 
tween April 6, 1917, and June 30, 1919. 

2. Former officers of the Regular 
Army. 

3. Officers of the National Guard in 
service on June 4, 1920. 

4. Graduates of Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps at educational institu- 
tions, 

In order to assist former officers of 
Infantry, the following form of appli- 
cation for appointment is suggested: 


(Give first name, middle name and last name complete) 


To: The Adjutant General of the Army. 


Subject : 


Appointment in Reserve Corps. 


1. It is requested that I be granted a commission as (state rank eligible for) 
in the Infantry Section, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
2. The following is a statement of my service and information .for the 
Board of Officers who consider this application: 


(a) Statement of Service: 


(Give complete statement of service.) 


ExampLe—Attended Ist Officers’ Training Camp, Plattsburg Barracks, 
N. Y., from May 15 to August 15, 1917, appointed 2d Lieut. Infantry 


on graduation. 


Served as 2d Lieut. from August 15, 1917, to January 10, 1918, 305th 


Infantry. 


Promoted 1st Lieut. January 11, 1918. Served as Ist Lieut. from 
January 11, 1918, to July 7, 1918, 305th Infantry. 
Promoted Captain July 8, 1918. Served as Captain from July 8, 1918, 


to October 1, 1918, 305th Infantry. 


Promoted Major October 2. 1918. Served as Major from October 2, 
1918, to May 26, 1919, 305th Infantry. 


(b) Date of discharge. 
(c) Rank at date of discharge 
(d) Present age. 
(e) Present civilian occupation. 
(f) Fducation. 
(a) Remarks: 
included above.) 


“eee 


(Give date entered on discharge.) 


(Express in years and months.) 


(Give statement of your educational qualifications.) 
Give here any information that you deem pertinent not 


Sign here. 
Typewrite name here. 





Book Reviews 


A Short History of the Great War, by 
William L. McPherson. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 392 pages, 
8vo. Price, $2.50. 

It is natural to expect that the after- 
math of the Great War would produce 
volume after volume dealing with the 
events of the conflict that have now 
passed into history. Many of these are 
of real value, others of superficial value 
only and not a few worthless. 

What the American reader wants to- 
day is a concise outline study of the 
war—a more or less birds-eye-view of 
the great conflict—from which he may 
be able, in the limited time at his dis- 
posal, refresh his memory of the se- 
quence of events that he read about in 
the headlines of the papers at the time 
they took place. 

Mr. McPherson has produced just 
such a book. He studied the war first- 
hand and at close range. His com- 
ments that appeared in the New York 
Tribune during the continuance of the 
war attracted wide attention and were 
marked by a firm grasp of the military 
situation as it existed at the time. 

The text covers, briefly, the causes of 
the conflict and its beginnings. From 
this point it selects the decisive move- 
ments on various fronts, the effect of 
these critical points on subsequent 
movements, the significant objectives, 
the means—successful or otherwise— 
for achieving these desired ends. Great 
men as well as great movements stand 
clear here from the multitudinous de- 
tails that obscure main issues from the 
general reader. The study itself closes 
with an admirably concise and telling 
chapter on America’s part in the war. 
An appendix gives the countries in- 
volved in the war, the military losses 
of the principal powers and the spe- 


cific obligations imposed upon Germany 
under the peace treaty. Mr. McPher- 
son’s story is quite free from the de- 
fects of the usual “outline” study. It 
is a swift-moving, colorful and dra- 
matic story, that carries one along with 
a ready and sustained interest in its 
markedly well-ordered movement. 
® 

Into Mexico with General Scott, by Ed- 

win L. Sabin. Philadelphia: J. B. 


Lippincott Company. 317 pages, 
8vo. Price, $1.75. 


A book for boys—and men. A story 
of Scott’s campaign interwoven with 
the adventures of Jerry Cameron, who 
marched and fought beside Second 
Lieut. Ulysses S. Grant. 

Jerry Cameron’s father died at Vera 
Cruz from yellow fever early in 1847. 
Jerry was left stranded in that place. 
Then came the American expedition. 
The boy steals away and joins the 
Americans. He becomes a drummer 
boy in the regiment to which Lieuten- 
ant Grant was assigned. 

The book deals with the experiences 
of Perry—his adventures and_hair- 
breadth escapes. Along with all of 
these are many intimate sketches of 
men who in later years were to become 
famous soldiers and who were getting 
their try-out in these memorable days. 

Mr. Sabin has drawn a wonderful 
picture of the Mexican Campaign. In 
the foreword he gives the causes of the 
war and outlines the various campaigns. 
This is a historical romance that every 
American man and boy will read with 
deep pleasure and profit. He writes 
with that intimate viewpoint which is 
so appealing to boys. 


It is an inspir- 
ing story which will influence them to 
higher ideals of country and honor, and 
actuate greater reverence for our he- 
roes, even while it entertains and .in- 
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structs. No real boy can read these ex- 
periences without a wish that he had 
been beside Jerry Cameron, but he will 
agree that the next best is to live 
through the adventures by means of the 
printed pages. 


Celebrated Spies and Famous Mysteries 
of the Great War, by George Bar- 
ton. Boston: The Page Company, 
1919. Cloth. 345 pages. Price, $2.00. 
This book is a companion volume to 

the author’s work, “The World’s Great- 

est Military Spies and Secret Service 

Agents,” which pictures the notable 

spies of the past. 

Every great world event produces its 
notables, its martyrs and its Benedict 
Arnolds, together with its great mys- 
teries. The World War, as was to be 
expected, was no exception to this rule. 

The author has selected the leading 
dramatic figures of the war and has 
drawn a pen picture of the part they 
played in the great conflict. that for 
nearly five years shook the very foun- 
dations of civilization. Wherever pos- 
sible, documentary evidence has been 
produced to show the authenticity of 
the statements that are made and the 
conclusions that are drawn. 

The sixteen chapters deal with the 
mysteries and dramatic disappearance 
of England’s master military mind, 
Lord Kitchener, who is supposed to 
have gone down with the Hampshire 
on the night of June 5-6, 1916, when 
that vessel was sunk by a mine or tor- 
pedo while enroute to Russia. The 
incidents leading up to and the des- 
perate efforts to prevent the execution 
of the first martyr of the war, Miss 
Edith Cavell. To the fate of Nicholas, 
the Czar of all the Russias, and his 
family, a chapter is devoted. 

: Early in 1918, before our entrance 


into the World War, the U. S. collier 
Cyclops disappeared. To this day no 
scrap of information has come forth 
regarding her fate. An _ interesting 
chapter interwoven with human inter- 
est in the life of Alfred L. M. Gotts- 
chalk, the American consul general at 
Rio, who was lost with the vessel, is 
included. The other chapters are de- 
voted to the judicia! murder of the 
heroic British skipper of the Brussels, 
Captain Fryatt, who rammed a subma- 
rine and was later captured and shot 
by the Germans. The story of Eugene 
Van Doren and his secret press of Bel- 
gium, which distributed its propaganda 
throughout the period of German oc- 
cupation. The mad adventure of Sir 
Roger Casement and his Irish revolu- 
tion. The mystery of the Turkish 
beauty, Madame Storch, and her 
secret-service activities in the United 
States. The romantic life of Mlle. 
Mata-Hari, who faced the French fir- 
ing squad at Vincennes on the morning 
of October 15, 1917, and paid the su- 
preme penalty of the military spy. The 
activities of Bolo Pasha, who finally 
ended his eventful life before the firing 
squad. The story of Lieutenant Fay 
and the ship bomb plots. Ram Chan- 
dra and the German-Hindu plots in the 
United States. Henry Bode, the sol- 
dier of fortune who was a German 
spy, and who is now serving a ten-year 
sentence for his activities. The story 
of the dynamiting of the Vanceboro 
bridge by Werner Horn. The unsolved 
mystery of the master German spy in 
the United States. The mystery sur- 


rounding the murder of Archduke 
Ferdinand. 

These stories will compete with the 
most thrilling tales of fiction, and, all 
in all, the book is most readable and 
absorbingly interesting. 
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Terry’s Short Cut to Spanish, by T. 
Philip Terry. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, 1920. 506 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

A knowledge of the Spanish lan- 
guage is particularly necessary for the 
army officer, for he may be called upon 
to make practical use of it at any time. 
No matter how well one may have 
known the language, constant brushing 
up is necessary. 

The author has produced a very com- 
plete treatment of the subject and the 
arrangement is excellent. 

Part I acquaints the student with 
what he ought to know about Spanish 
as a language in order that he may have 
an intelligible foundation upon which 
to work. The section includes an out- 
line sketch of the history of Spanish 
and the famous lisp, with instructions 
upon the easiest way of learning the 
language. The peculiarities of the 
Spanish spoken in Mexico, Central 
America, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, and the 
Argentine are pointed out, as well as 
the differences between this and the 
Spanish of Spain. 

Part II begins with the Spanish al- 
phabet, and after carefully explaining 
the pronunciation of the letters, pro- 
ceeds to treat in detail the various parts 
of speech. The special compact treatise 
on each subject cannot fail to appeal 


to the busy man who may have neither 
the time nor the wish to devote years 
of irksome study to the host of syn- 
tactical technicalities characteristic of 
the usual grammar. The hints on how 
to remember the different verb conju- 
gations will greatly simplify their re- 
tention. 

The striking features of this section 
are the unique “Short Cuts to a Span- 
ish Vocabulary,” in which the student 
is shown how he can learn thousands 
of Spanish words with little or no men- 
tal effort. Equally instructive are the 
chapters on “Word-Building,” “Vices 
of Diction,” “Glossary of Slang,” and 
those listing the Hispaniolized Aztec 
and other Indian words current in the 
daily Spanish of Mexico, Chile, Peru, 
the Argentine, etc. There are also 
many other unusual references valua- 
ble to the learner. 

Part III is a book in itself, a thor- 
oughly practical Pocket Interpreter for 
English-speaking travelers in Spanish- 
speaking countries. The phonetic or 
figurative pronunciation added to each 
word enables the user to express at 
once, in faultless Castilian, almost any 
wish. 

All in all, the book will be found to 
meet every requirement of the student 
and we commend it to our readers. 
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Branch Associations 

Fort Leavenworth: 
President, Colonel Fred L. Munson; 
Secretary, Major F. W. Brabson. 

Washington: 
President, Colonel B. H. Wells; Secre- 
tary, Colonel G. A. Lynch. 

Fifth Division: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Major 
General John L. Himes; Secretary, 
Major Rufus A. Byers. 

Sixth Division: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Captain G. E. 
Bucker. 

The Infantry School: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Brig- 
adier General W. H. Gordon; Secre- 
tary, Colonel H. S. Wagner. 

Tank Section: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Colonel 
S. D. Rockenback; Secretary, Major D. 
T. C. Grubbs. 

Central Department: 
Chicago, Ill.; President, Colonel D. B. 
Devore; Secretary, Lieutenant Colonel 
F. P. Jacobs. 

St. Louis Branch: 
St. Louis, Mo.; 
Gerald E. Cronin; 
C. S. Thornton. 

Kansas City Branch: 
Kansas City, Mo.; President, 
Secretary, Captain J. F. Duggan. 

First Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; 
Commanding Officer; 
Adjutant. 

Second Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Cap- 
tain J. L. Ballard; Secretary, Captain 
J. L. Ballard. 

Third Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 
nel Paul Giddings; Secretary, Captain 
H. C. Brown. 

Fourth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major N. E. 
Callen ; Secretary, Captain Fred L. Black. 

Fifth Infantry: 
A. E. F. Germany; President, Colonel 
Edgar E. Fry; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Francis G. Bonham. 

Sixth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel! 


President, 
Secretary, 


Captain 
Major 


The 
The 


President, 
Secretary, 


G. L. Townsend; Secretary, Captain 
G. L. Febiger. 

Seventh Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major 
Austin F. Prescott; Secretary, Major 
Sidney G. Brown. 

Righth Infantry: 
American Forces in Germany, Coblenz, 
Germany; President, Lieut. Colonel A 
M. Hall; Secretary, Captain R. T. Taylor 

Ninth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
Harris Pendleton; Secretary, Captain 
Frank C. Foley. 

Tenth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 
nel Willis Uline; Secretary, Captain 
Edward L. McKee, Jr. 

Eleventh Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colonel 
M. L. McGrew; Secretary, Capt. J. R. D. 
Cleland. 

Twelfth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Alfred Brandt; Secretary, 
Lieutenant Sherman K. Burke. 

Thirteenth Infantry: 
Camp Devens Mass.; President, Colonel 
P. A. Connolly; Secretary, Major G. C. 
Donaldson. 

Fourteenth Infantry: 
Camp Clayton, C. Z.; President, Lieut. 
Colonel F. W. Kobbe; Secretary, Cap- 
tain E. H. Burt. 

Fifteenth Infantry: 
Tiensin, China; President, Colonel W 
M. Morrow; Secretary, Captain R. A 
McClure. 

Sixteenth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Celonel 
W. F. Harrell; Secretary, Captain Earl 
Almon. 

Seventeenth Infantry: 
Fort McIntosh, Tex ; President, Major 
H. M. Quesenberry; Secretary, Captain 
A. J. Funk. 

Eighteenth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Col. C. A. 
Hunt; Secretary, Capt. B. H. Chastaine. 

Nineteenth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 
nel Herman Hall; Secretary, Cap- 
tain J. M. Hite. 

Twentieth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
B. B. Buck; Secretary, Lieutenant W. 
L. Phillips. 
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Twenty-first Infantry: 
Fort George Wright, Washington; 
President, Lieut. Colonel A. Mitchell; 
Secretary, Captain G. W. Eagles. 

Twenty-second Infantry: 
Fort Jay, N. Y.; President, Lieut. Colo- 
nel F. L. Davidson; Secretary, Captain 
C. W. Yuill. 

Twenty-third Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
H. A. Eaton; Secretary, Captain F. F. 
Hall. 

Twenty-fourth Infantry: 
Columbus, N. M.; President, Major 
Paul X. English; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Alexander R. Bolling. 

Twenty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Stephen D. Little, Nogales, Ari- 
zona; President, Colonel Earl C. Carna- 
han; Secretary, Second Lieut. E. A. 
Grupe. 

Twenty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel G. W. Maddox; Secretary, Cap- 
tain Frank M. Kennedy. 

Twenty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel 
Wilkiam L. Patterson; Secretary, Cap- 
tain F. W. Gans. 

Twenty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Colonel 
J. T. Dean; Secretary, Major J. C. 
Williams. 

Thirtieth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Arkansas; President, Lieut. 
Colonel T. F. McNeill; Secretary, Major 
Jay Zorne. 

Thirty-first Infantry: 
Manila, P. L.; President, Colonel Fred 
W. Bugbee; Secretary, Capt. Schiller 
Scroggs. 

Thirty-second Infantry: 
Presidio, San Francisco, Calif.; Presi- 
dent, Colonel Allen Smith; Secretary, 
Captain Albert Birmele. 

Thirty-third Infantry: 
Camp Gatum, Canal Zone; President, 
Colonel B. C. Morse; Secretary, Cap- 
tain R. S. Miller. 

Thirty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kansas.; President, Ma- 
jor R. C. Stickney; Secretary, Captain 
EB. L. Pell. 


Thirty-fifth Infantry: 
Honolulu, H. T.; President, Captain 


B. A. Yancey; Secretary, Lieutenant 
L. R. Nachman. 

Thirty-eixth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; President, The 
Commanding Officer; Secretary, The 
Adjutant. 

Thirty-seventh Infantry: 
Fort Wayne, Mich.; President, Colone! 
E. L. Winn; Secretary, Captain N. P. 
Groff. 

Thirty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Colonel 
Ephraim G. Peyton; Secretary, Regi- 
mental Adjutant. 

Thirty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Colonel 
P. H. McCook; Secretary, Lieutenant A. 
Gluckman. 

Fortieth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Cap- 
tain R. W. Ashbrook; Secretary, Capt. 
J. R. Eden. 

Forty-first Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Lieut. 
Colonel F. E. Overholser; Secretary, 
Captain J. R. Walker. 

Forty-second Infantry: 
Porto Rico; President, Colonel J. R. 
Lindsey; Secretary, Lieutenant G. 0. 
A. Daughtry. 

Forty-third Infantry: 
Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel S. L. 
Faison; Secretary, Captain L. E. Toole. 

Forty-fourth Infantry: 
Honolulu, H. T.; President, Colonel 
W. K. Jones; Secretary, Captain C. A. 
Shephard. 

Forty-fifth Infantry: 
Manila, P. I.; President, Major Harry 
A. Wells; Secretary, Captain J. B. Sweet. 

Porty-sixth Infantry: 
Eagle Pass, Tex.; President, The Com- 
manding Officer; Secretary, The Ad- 
jutant. 

Forty-seventh Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Colonel 
C. A. Martin; Secretary, Captain J. W. 
Bulger. 

Forty-eighth Infantry: 
Douglas, Ariz.; President, Colonel H. 
R Lee; Secretary, Lieutenant F. H. 
Patridge. 

Forty-ainth Infantry: 
Fort Snelling, Minn.; President, Colonel 
A. W. Biornstad; Secretary, Captain 
F. S. Scobie. 
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Fiftieth Infantry: 

A E. F.; President, Colonel F. J. Mc- 
Connell; Secretary, Lieut. Colonel H. B. 
Crea. 

Fifty-tirst Infantry: 

Camp Grant, lil.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Major L. H. Wat- 
son. 

Fifty-second Infantry: 
Camp Grant, IIL; 
Herschel Tupes; 
Henry T. Kent. 

Fifty-third Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel E. 
L. Butts; Secretary, Major C. L. Cohen. 

Fifty-fourth Infantry: 

Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Lieut. Col. 
C. A. Trott; Secretary, Captain C, S. 
Brodbent. 

Fifty-fifth Infantry: 

Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Senior 
Officer of Regiment; Secretary, Regi- 
mental Adjutant. 

Fifty-sixth Infantry: 

Camp Funston, Kans.; President, The 
Regimental Commander ; Secretary, Cap- 
tain J. E. Copeland. 

Fifty-seventh Infantry: 

Manila, P. L; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel Wilber A. Blain; Secretary, 
Lieutenant Douglas A. Rubenstein. 

Fifty-eighth Infantry: 

Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Major 
W. Coffin; Secretary, Captain P. R. 
Hudson. 

Fifty-ninth Infantry: 

Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel F. R. Waltz; Secretary, 
Captain K. B. Wise. 

Sixtieth Infantry: 

Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Major 
E. A. Allworth; Secretary, Lieutenant 
R. C. Hamilton. 

Sixty-first Infantry: 

Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Captain 
L. B. Glasgow; Secretary, Lieutenant 
J. F. Smith. 

Sixty-second Infantry: 

Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel C. 
Barth; Secretary, Captain J. E. Whar- 
ton. 

Sixty-third Infantry: 

Madison Barracks, New York; Presi- 
dent, Colonel R. Alexander; Secretary. 
Captain W. S. Paul. 


President, Colonel 
Secretary, Captain 


Sixty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Colo- 
nel E. A. Lewis; Secretary, Captain 
Bine Plunkett. 

Sixty-nith Intantry: 
San Juan, Porto Rico; President, Colonel 
M. S. Jarvis; Secretary, 

First Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Major R. 
M. Yowell; Secretary, Major R. M. 
Yowell. 

Second Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Major 
Paul L. Ransom; Secretary, Major Paul 
L. Ransom. 

Third Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Major 
Shields Warren; Secretary, Lieutenant 
R. E. Jenkins. 

Ninth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major 
Wallace P. Wheeler; Secretary, Cap- 
tain Ray Henry. 

Tenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Cap- 
tain F. R. Fuller; Secretary, Lieutenant 
B. S. Halter. 

Twelfth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Major 
F. A. Jones; Secretary, Lieutenant W 
H,. Dunn. 

Thirteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Major 
E. H. Jackson; Secretary, Lieutenant 
George D. Watts. 

Fourteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Cap- 
tain E. L. Poland; Secretary, Lieuten- 
ant F. U. McCoskrie. 

Fifteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Cap- 


tain F. A. Irving; Secretary, Captain 
Buh! Moore. 


Sixteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, 
Secretary, Lievtenant R. A. Kinloch. 
Seventeenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, IIl.; President, 
Secretary, Major J. C. Daly. 
Eighteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Major 
Frank A. Heileman; Secretary, Licuten- 
ant Kenneth L. Van Sickle. 
Twentieth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, The 
Battalion Commander; Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant Russell H. Dudley 
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